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When the “Nickel Plate’’ needed 
a new Washout Tank at its Frank- 
fort, Ind., yards, the Engineering 
Department took steps to avoid ex- 
cessive repairs and assure maxi- 
mum service life. Wrought iron 
plate was specified both for the 
16,000 gallon Washout Tank, and 
the 26,000 gallon Filling Tank. 
The installation was handled by 
National Boiler Washing Company; 
Hammond Iron Works fabricated 
the tanks. 

This is by no means a new appli- 
cation for wrought iron. A number 
of similar installations have been 
made over a period of years, by 
various railroads. Even without 
these, there would be ample ex- 
Pezionce data to guide the careful 
specifier, in the records of old 
Wwroi:ght iron water tanks that have 


served for 40 years and more. 
One, located near the seashore, 
was a 60 year veteran at last report. 

There is a very definite reason 
why wrought iron endures so well 
in tank service—the unusual struc- 
ture and composition of the ma- 
terial. Tiny fibers of glass-like sili- 
cate slag are threaded through the 
body of high-purity iron. These 
fibers halt and diffuse corrosive 
attack, discouraging the pitting 
and penetration that causes ordi- 
nary material to fail. The fibers also 
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anchor the initial protective scaie, 
which shields the underlying metal. 

You may have some tank work in 
prospect, in connection with your 
building or repair program, and 
can find some helpful and money- 
saving information in our bulletin, 
“Wrought Iron for Tank Construc- 
tion.”” Ask for a copy. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Hous- 
ton, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE ALLOY STEELS 


OPEN HEARTH ALLOY STEELS 


CARBON STEEL TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
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no change in ductility 


Oxy-acetylene flame-hardening 
gives the wearing surfaces of 
this locomotive crosshead guide 
a uniform protective hardness. 


© The life of hundreds of locomotive and car parts is substantially 


lengthened by oxy-acetylene flame-hardening. Efficient “setups’’ to 
do this work with OXWELD equipment can be constructed easily 


with an Oxweld représentative’s help. Ask for more information. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC! 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 
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The word “Oxweld” is SINCE 1912 -THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 


a registered trade-mark, 
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UNION’ C.T.C. 


Whether it be short, separated territories, or an 
entire operating district, movement of traffic can be 
expedited and operating cost reduced by “Union” 
Centralized Traffic Control. And no matter how 
numerous the signaling and switching functions, 


“Union” C.T.C. can handle them. 


“Union” C.T.C. in combination with “Union” Coded 
Carrier Control makes possible the control of any 
length of territory and any number of functions from 
any selected point .. . over a two-wire multiple line. 
Often, existing wires can be used, cutting installation 
cost still further. Too, these same two wires may be 
engineered for telephone or telegraph service. 


“Union” C.T.C. is ideally suited to long range plan- 
ning, with immediate results. There are numerous 
instances of progressive installations, where one ex- 
tremity of the project has been C.T.C. equipped and 
the control machine located at the other. Sections 
completed subsequently were controlled by the same 
machine. ; 


These are features of Union Centralized Traffic Con- 
trol which contribute to its primary ones of increasing 
track capacity, stepping up productive use of rolling 
stock, affording more car miles per day and more 
gross ton miles per train hour, maintaining schedules, 
and even improving them! 





“Union” representatives will welcome the opportunity 
to tell you how Centralized Traffic Control can be 
fitted to your program of improved operations. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWIESSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


SAVES YOU MORE THAN IT COSTS 
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AN EASY CHOICE: If the regulatory 
philosophy of the Department of Justice 
prevails, Judge Fletcher has told the Sen- 
ate committee considering the Bulwinkle 
pill, the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
role in rate-making will be definitely sec- 
ondary to that of the anti-trust division and 
the courts. As reported in the news pages 
this week, even the joint effort of the rail- 
roads in asking for a general freight rate 
increase is in his opinion an action of the 
type Wendell Berge and his associates find 
objectionable. Senator Wheeler wondered 
whether the railroads had thought things 
through in arguing that the commission 
should have still more power than it has 
already, but Judge Fletcher’s concern over 
this prospect was not of the same order of 
magnitude as his fear of the possible con- 
sequences of the railroads’ coming under 
the supreme jurisdiction of the Justice De- 
partment’s zealous lawyers. 
es 

OUT-OF-SERVICE TIME: In con- 
sidering means to insure maximum avail- 
ability of steam locomotives it may be nec- 
essary to measure the value of the engine 
in service against the cost of improved 
maintenance facilities, J. O. Converse of 
the M. & St. L. points out in a paper ab- 
stracted herein. But reduction of out-of- 
service time, within the limits of the facili- 
ties provided, is a responsibility of in- 
spectors and supervisors which can best 
be discharged, he points out, through co- 
operation, vigilance in preventing condi- 
tions that make frequent repairs necessary, 
unrelenting emphasis on thorough lubrica- 
tion, and constant attention to correct ad- 
justments. 


e 
FACTS IN PICTURES: Charts and 
diagrams have been used by the New York 
Central in its annual report to employees 
to inform them of the huge share of wages 
in the road’s total income and of the small 
rate of return earned by the road in com- 
parison to what the recent Railway Age 
survey of employee opinion has shown em- 
ployees consider a fair and reasonable profit. 
An article in this issue by C. R. Dugan 
shows also how the report makes it clear 
that the railroad, paying its own way, is 
engaged in a difficult competition for busi- 
ness with other forms of transportation 
that enjoy government subsidies. 

* 


BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE: Already 
$40 billion of government (i.e. tax-payers’) 
money has been put into transportation fa- 
cilities that earn no return on the in- 
vestment, in competition with privately-fi- 
nanced, tax-paying facilities that cost $45 
billion, according to Congressman Harris 
of Arkansas, whose discussion of this mat- 
ter before a U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
meeting this week is reported in the news 
pages. If Congress cannot work out a 
formula to allow private capital invested 
in transportation to earn a fair return in 
the face of such subsidized competition, he 
declared, nationalization of transportation 
is a logical consequence. Apart from the 
disastrous effect on transportation to be ex- 
pected from nationalization is a potentially 
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still more serious result—the addition to 
the government payroll of all transporta- 
tion employees, the political effects of which 
could be revolutionary. 


® 

LOW-FLOOR FLATS: A description 
appears herein of the Great Northern’s 
new 70-ton flat cars. Cor-Ten steel is used 
for the structural shapes, plates and bars, 
in all-welded construction, and the design 
permits a floor height only 3 ft. 7 in. above 
the rail. 
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REWARD FOR DEFIANCE: Presi- 
dent Truman might salvage the Railway 
Labor Act if he should put the moral 
prestige of his office behind the recent de- 
cision of the “fact finding” board which 
the engineers’ and trainmen’s unions have 
rejected. If he should follow the ex- 
ample of his predecessor, on the other 
hand, peace in the railroad industry will 
be secured, not by the operation of the 
processes of that statute, but by forcing the 
railroads to yield more to their employees 
than the “emergency board” has found 
them entitled to. By such concessions 
hard-boiled and selfish union leadership is 
placed at an advantage, at least in the view 
of a substantial segment of the member- 
ship, over the more conservative and 
-social-minded leaders, this issue’s leading 
editorial points out. Thus the government 
puts a premium on extravagant demands, 
on defiance of legislation designed to re- 
solve labor-management disputes without 
strikes. One result of this policy of gov- 
ernment is the threatened invasion of the 
railway field by unions which have grown 
to power under ruthless, dictatorial lead- 
ership. Another result is the ever-greater 
drain on railroad resources which has been 
the price of such peace as has been secured. 
Whether the voters will register positive 
disapproval of such governmental policy 
toward the unions before the railroads’ 
resources are wholly exhausted is a dis- 
turbing question. 


RATE ACTION: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission begins hearings next 
week on the railroads’ petition for author- 
ity to effect freight rate increases May 15 
on one day’s notice. The only issue to be 
considered at this time is whether an im- 
mediate rate increase should be permitted, 
pending full hearings on the roads’ need 
for more revenues to meet expense in- 
creases resulting from higher material 
prices and wage rates. As reported in the 
news pages this week, the Office of Price 
Administration and various shipper organi- 
zations oppose such prompt relief for the 
carriers, preferring to have the commission 
follow its regular procedure of hearings, 
arguments and consideration before any 
increases are authorized. Not being faced 
with the responsibility of finding the money 
with which to pay the higher prices and 
higher wages that government policies have 
brought about, the O. P. A. considers the 
railroads’ appraisal of their future pros- 
pects “pessimistic,” and implies, oddly 
enough, that it will be the railroads’ fault 
if the “battle against inflation” is lost. 
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DIESELS IN THE CASCADES: 
Measured in ton-miles, freight traffic on 
the Northern Pacific’s Western lines in 
the first half of 1945 was very nearly 
double the comparable 1940 volume. The 
motive power employed before the war, of 
course, was inadequate for the increased 
load, and as it was not practicable to re- 
build extensive portions of the line in the 
Cascade mountains, particularly under war 
conditions, it was decided to use 5,400-hp. 
Diesel-electric road freight engines in this 
territory. An illustrated article in this 
issue outlines the operating methods em- 
ployed in this district of heavy curvature 
and adverse grades, running up to 2.2 per 
cent. With the new power the average 
gross tons per train and average train- 
miles per hour were increased substantially, 
while helper movements were reduced. 


e 

WOOD PRESERVERS MEETING: 
Departing from its usual practice, the 
American Wood-Preservers Association, 
meeting in Cincinnati last week, adopted 
by a substantial majority a resolution con- 
demning the trend toward tax-exempt, sub- 
sidized government corporations in com- 
petition with private business. Recom- 
mendations included in many of the tech- 
nical reports presented are briefly outlined 
in the article herein reporting the proceed- 
ings. Methods of treating laminated wood, 
impregnation of plywood, fireproofing, 
preservatives for marine piling, and wood 
conservation research are among the sub- 
jects discussed in the reports. 
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“SATELLITE” STATION: To in- 
sure uniform coverage in engine-to-yard- 
office two-way radio communication 
throughout the length of an industrial area 
in the vicinity of Detroit, the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton has installed a trans- 
mitter-receiver set at its Flat Rock yard 
office and another at Dearborn, 14 miles 
distant, connecting the two by 189-kc. car- 
rier current on pole lines already in place 
paralleling the track. The method of oper- 
ation using this “satellite” station is de- 
scribed in an illustrated article this week. 
Tests of the communication equipment were 
made in this area because many possibly 
adverse conditions prevailed, among others 
the presence of overhead steel-reinforced 
concrete arches along 10 miles of the line. 
The very high frequency FM transmission 
and reception were not affected at these 
points. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF: Specially designed 
one-purpose cars will hold business on the 
railroads that otherwise may go elsewhere, 
says E. G. Plowman of U. S. Steel... . 
The commission has directed the Seaboard 
Air Line and Atlantic Coast Line to go 
ahead with extensive block signal installa- 
tions. .. . Harvard Business School’s Pro- 
fessor Cunningham retires June 30... . The 
Illinois Central has placed orders for Chi- 
cago-St. Louis streamliners. . .. Orders for 
Diesel-electric locomotives placed by the 
New York Central total 109,000 hp.... 
The North Western has made General 
Gray its public relations vice-president. 
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The Railway Labor Act Is Flouted Again 


To all who have eyes to see, events are once more 
demonstrating that the Railway Labor Act is not an- 
swering the problem of industrial peace on the railroads. 
If the threatened strike of members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, scheduled for May 18, is averted, the preser- 
vation of the peace cannot honestly be credited to the 
Railway Labor Act, because the resources of that Act 
have already been exhausted—and a strike call has been 
issued. If a strike should not ensue, its avoidance will 
have to come from negotiations following a pattern 
wholly different from that prescribed in the Railway 
Labor Act. 

In essence, the Railway Labor Act is a statute provid- 
ing for the judicial settlement of union-management dis- 
putes which cannot be resolved by direct negotiation or 
mediation. Since there is no extensive body of law or 
generally accepted tradition to determine with any de- 
gree of exactness what constitute “fair” wages and 
working conditions, it follows of necessity that “fact- 
finding” is a judicial process only in its elementary 
stage of development. Having few definite and gener- 
ally accepted principles to govern them, the “fact-find- 
ers” have perforce to be guided by their own personal 
inclinations ; by the general “climate” of public opinion ; 
and by the relative earnestness or truculence of the con- 
tending parties. To recognize this condition is no dero- 
gation of “fact-finding.” A similar situation must have 
existed at the birth of any system of judiciature, and 
persisted until long experience had developed a body of 
tested and accepted principles—enabling judges, at 
length, to decide cases by applying the law rather than 
by inventing it. 


Coercive Enforcement Not Desirable 


With the judicial process of settling labor disputes 
still in the kindergarten stage, it is doubtless not yet 
desirable that “fact-finding” decisions should be given 
the weight of full-fledged law, and be coercively enforced. 
With a meager store of tradition and principles to guide 
them, “fact-finders” could make mistakes. It is not 
wise to arm even a serious-minded child with a machine 
gun. On the other hand, unless some “sanctions” are 
placed in the hands of the “fact-finders” to lend weight 
to their decisions, they can make little more effective 
contribution than a debating society to the avoidance of 
industrial warfare. 

The foregoing considerations are given potential ef- 
fect in the Railway Labor Act. ‘“Fact-finding” boards 


appointed under the Act were expected to have the 
moral support of the President of the United States be- 
hind them. The President appoints the members of 
these boards—presumably because he has confidence in 
their wisdom; and the intention of the Act is that “fact- 
finding” decisions should have the support of public 
opinion, led by the President, which should usually be 
strong enough to induce the contending parties to ac- 
cept the “fact-finders’ ” recommendations. 


Presidential Nullification 


The Raitway Labor Act might have worked out to 
prevent industrial strife on the railroads, as its framers 
intended, if the President of the United States had per- 
formed his duty in accordance with the spirit of the Act. 
As is less widely known than it should be, however, 
President Roosevelt late in 1941 blandly did nothing to 
support his “fact-finding” board which brought in a 
wage increase decision for the railway unions which they 
refused to accept. Instead, he persuaded the members 
of the board to stultify their work as judges by acting 
as intermediaries to wheedle the railroads into yielding 
more to the unions than, as “fact-finders,” they had de- 
cided the employees deserved. Since that time the Rail- 
way Labor Act has made little if any contribution to 
industrial peace on the railroads. Peace has been pur- 
chased by the railroads by making concessions to the 
unions in excess of those to which “fact-finders” have 
determined they are entitled. 

In the 1943 wage disputes President Roosevelt de- 
stroyed what little prestige remained to the “fact-find- 
ing” process: first, by permitting his director of eco- 
nomic stabilization to veto a “fact-finders’” wage award 
of an 8-cents-an-hour increase as too generous; and, 
second, by allowing the same official later to approve an 
increase averaging more than 9 cents, arrived at by 
negotiation undertaken after the processes prescribed 
by the Railway Labor Act had been nullified. 

All of the standard railway labor organizations except 
the B. of L. E. and B. of R. T., by their acceptance of 
arbitration in the recent wage cases, evidenced their 
desire to reestablish orderly negotiation and the peace- 
ful processes of the Railway Labor Act—while the two 
non-conforming unions are demanding a larger reward 
for their defiance than peaceful methods have obtained 
the other organizations. President Truman might salv- 
age the Railway Labor Act if he would put the moral 
prestige of his office behind the decision of his “fact- 
finding” board, assuring the railroads that the govern- 










































ment would protect railroad property and employees if 
the carriers should seek to replace those employees who 
might strike against the “fact-finders’”’ decision. Un- 
less he does this, or in some other manner attaches some 
opprobrium to defiance of his “fact-finding” boards, it 
is difficult to see how the poor old Railway Labor Act 
can survive as anything more than a polite fiction. 
Donald Richberg, formerly attorney for the railway 
brotherhoods and one of the principal authors of the 
Railway Labor Act, has in recent speeches called atten- 
tion repeatedly to the fact that, under present govern- 
ment policies, tough and selfish union leadership is 
placed at an advantage over those leaders who show 
some concern for the public welfare. As long as the 
government does nothing whatever to discourage the 


union leaders who defy its tribunals—and who are per- ~ 


mitted to get more for their members by being rough 
than can be secured by the law-abiding and more con- 
servative leaders—it is plain to see that peaceable and 
social-minded labor leaders will have an increasingly 
difficult time in holding on to their jobs. 


A Premium Put on Defiance 


Indeed, it seems highly probable that threatened— 
and to some extent actual—invasion of railway labor 
by “outside” unions noted for their ruthless leadership 
may account for the unwillingness of some of the stand- 
ard railway organizations to abide by the peaceful proc- 
esses prescribed in the Railway Labor Act. If the gov- 
ernment is going to countenance and favor union leader- 
ship regardless of what its behavior may be, then it is 
likely that standards of behavior will become pretty 
‘strenuous. It is not organized labor itself, but govern- 
ment policy toward it, which is putting a premium on 
extravagant demands and upon extravagant behavior by 
union leaders. 

Meantime, on the railroads, since 1941 it is not the 
Railway Labor Act that has so far kept the peace—but 
the willingness of the railroads to purchase peace by con- 
cessions to truculence, more generous even than those 
which New Deal tribunals have been willing to grant to 
employees. It remains to be seen whether railroad re- 
sources will hold out long enough to avoid conflict by 
this expensive device until the electorate makes up its 
mind that it has had enough of the type of union leader- 
ship which present government policy places in a domi- 
nant position. 


Factors Affecting 
Economics of Welding 


In the fabrication of new cars and locomotives, and 
in the repair or reclamation of old car or locomotive 
parts, welding has proved to be a “tool” that has inher- 
ent advantages, both engineering and economic. Because 
of these inherent advantages several factors affecting 
the cost of welding either are not generally given the 
attention they deserve or are not fully appreciated. 

Eight of these factors were discussed in a paper pre- 
pared for the 1945 annual meeting of the American 
Welding Society by Walter J. Brooking, director of 
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testing and research, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. Of the 
many factors affecting the economics of welding these 
eight were considered especially important and also so 
general in nature as to be universal problems in welded 
construction. While their influence in railroad weld- 
ing varies with the nature of the work, all of them are 
worth studying because of their cumulative effect on 
welding costs and because it is so easy to specify weld- 
ing in railroad shops and enginehouses without speci- 
fying how, how much, and where. 


Bad Practices Multiply Expense 


The factors analyzed by Mr. Brooking are: (1) De- 
sign to reduce the amount of weld metal; (2) plan use 
of material to reduce scrap; (3) use setting-up fixtures 
to standardize structures; (4) use positioning fixtures 
to deposit welds in most favorable position; (5) use 
most economical size of electrode; (6) obtain good fit-up 
of welded joint; (7) control the size of welded joint, 
and (8) obtain a good operator factor, or use of work- 
man’s time. By analyzing each item with a specific ex- 
ample he showed that the total effect of the eight factors 
on the cost of welding without any special interrelation 
of one upon the other could more than triple the cost of 
welding if good practices were not observed throughout. 
Even with the conservative assumption of the almost 
ideal operator factor of 70 per cent the cost would be 
nearly two and one-half times. 

The first factor, design, is important in new welded 
railroad structures because, as Mr. Brooking said, fun- 
damentally, weld metal is expensive ; all other factors be- 
ing equal, the welded design with the least weld metal is 
the best. This axiom in welding is also the reason why 
a good fit-up of joints and control of the size of the weld 
are important. Each of these two factors can increase 
the cost of welding by 100 per cent, a fact that stresses 
the need for a good fit-up tnd the elimination of over- 
welding. 

Careful planning is required to reduce scrap to a low 
percentage of the total steel plate and the effort is par- 
ticularly justified during the present steel shortage. 
When one considers the many parts and devices made 
in railroad shops by the use of scrap boiler plate and 
welding, one wonders if a large percentage of this same 
scrap could not have been saved by better usage for 
the purpose for which is was intended, the construction 
of boilers. 

Without going into details about each factor it can 
be stated that items appearing to be insignificant have 
startling effects upon costs. The truth of this statement 
is borne out by Mr. Brooking’s analysis of the influence 
of electrode size. Use of a %o-in., instead of a %4-in. 
electrode, just %o-in. difference in diameter, increased 
the cost of welding by 27 per cent. 

It can be readily appreciated that the item having the 
greatest effect on costs is the operator factor. As Mr. 
Brooking so aptly puts it, “If the arc is not burning, no 
weld metal is being deposited, no matter what the other 
conditions may be.” His figures showed that a 50 per 
cent operator factor (50 per cent effective accomplish- 
ment by the workman, not including normal rest allow- 
ance), instead of an almost ideal 70 per cent factor, 
would boost the cost of the product he used as an ex- 
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ample by 222.8 per cent when applied to all accumulated 
labor. 

These differences in costs show the value of good 
welding practices. They demonstrate the importance 
of details and the possibilities of improving on the in- 
herent advantages of welding in its application to the 
railroad industry. 


Action Demanded if 
Railways Want College Men 


June—and college commencements—are not far off. 
Then a new crop of graduates will come into the market. 
Will the railways get the pick of these men? Will they 
get any of them? By chance and good fortune they may 
get a few, but it is a certainty that they will not get 
the pick unless they do more than they have in the past 
to seek them out, cooperating closely with the colleges 
and universities to that end. 

But do the railways want and need college-trained 
men? Dare they say “no” in the face of the high value 
put on such men by other large industries, including 
their competitors, many of which maintain constant liai- 
_ son with one or more of the colleges of the country and 
select. their men with extreme care? 

Are the problems of the railways less varied, less 
difficult, less important, than those of other industries ? 
Have they a future that warrants an organization less 
strong, less alert and less aggressive than their compe- 
titors? Measured by the lack of interest manifested in 
this matter by most roads to date, one might well as- 
sume answers in the affirmative, a fact that is alarming 
to a growing number of higher railway officers with a 
long-range point of view, many of whom are throwing 
their weight behind the efforts of the railway group that 
is taking the most aggressive leadership in this matter 
—the committee on cooperative relations with universi- 
ties of the American Railway Engineering Association. 

The considered recommendations of this group fol- 
lowing its studies of the past five or six years, which 
were reported in Railway Age for March 16, plus the 
stern warning of the Civil Engineering Division of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 
published in Railway Age for March 30, should stimu- 
late immediate action on the part of the railways to 
remedy their attitude of indifference toward college- 
trained men—an attitude which has not only robbed 
them of much-needed specialized talent in the past, but 
which promises to dry up the source of such talent in 
the future unless the necessary steps are taken to pre- 
vent it. 

And the increasing agitation of these groups should 
not be construed erroneously to apply alone to civil 
engineers and the engineering and maintenance depart- 
ments of the railways. Only within the last month a 
railway officer prominent in both of these groups em- 
phasized this point when he said, “The civil engineering 
profession does not have a corner on ability to produce 
good railroad officers. The mechanical department, 


likewise, needs college-trained mechanical engineers, 
and our signal and communications departments would 
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do well to pick up needed electrical engineers, particu- 
larly some with a basic knowledge of electronics. Our 
purchasing and accounting departments,” he added, 
“might well look to college-trained men who have ma- 
jored in business administration, accounting and eco- 
nomics.” He might have gone on to say that there is not 
a single department of the railways that would not be 
benefited in the long run by the infiltration of at least 
a moderate alloy of carefully selected college-trained 
men. 

How the railways can secure these men is answered 
in the two references given earlier in this comment, 
But the time is getting short—not only to garner in 
likely candidates from the 1946 cfop, but also to put a 
stop to the continuing discouragement of colleges and 
universities in training men for railroad service. Per- 
sistent indifference of the railways on this score cannot 
fail to have harmful consequences. 


The Wheat and the Chaff 


The recent adverse publicity charging the railways, 
in effect, with starving European children because in- 
sufficient grain is appearing at ports for shipments 
abroad is a characteristic example of bureaucratic buck- 
passing. Actually, the railways are hauling to the ports 
all the grain that is offered to them for such transpor- 
tation. The recent charges uttered by certain govern- 
ment bureaus, seeking to blame the railroads for not 
moving sufficient grain, were without foundation. 

There are no grain elevators anywhere in the coun- 
try blocked for lack of cars suitable for grain loading. 
Despite an all-time record production of wheat in the 
past two years, stocks on the farms are substantially 
below the average of the previous 10 years. In the past 
two years, the railways have moved a greater propor- 
tion of the crop from the farms to market or to the 
ports for export under the plan to feed Europe than has 
ever been moved before in history. 

The box car situation admittedly is “tight,” and this 
applies especially to first-class box cars such as are 
needed in loading grain. Despite this, however, the 
coming crop, which will begin to be harvested and 
shipped from the southern sections of the winter wheat 
territory shortly after the first of June, will be moved 
with the same efficiency as in 1945, when grain loadings 
reached a record total. Indeed, barring the unforeseen, 
the operations this year should show an even better rec- 
ord than last, since this year there were no severe winter 
storms to bring about a dislocation of box cars which 
lasted, in 1945, until the wheat harvesting season had 
begun. The railways this year, as last, will again be 
unable to store any appreciable number of box cars in 
the wheat loading territory in advance of the shipping 
season. However, last year’s experience proved that a 
record grain loading can be moved without this precau- 
tionary measure. 

Whatever else may interfere with the arrival of wheat 
in starving Europe, it will not be because of inefficient 
railway transportation and, despite the smoke screen 
thrown up by government agencies, there has been no 
delay on the part of the railways in handling this wheat 
to ports. 
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VAILABILITY is the percentage 

of time a locomotive is available for 
service. A great deal is heard about it 
these days. A high percentage of avail- 
ability enables a railroad to operate the 
same service with fewer locomotives. 
The advantages are apparent. From al- 
most every standpoint it is desirable. In 


‘ many cases, with normal traffic condi- 


tions or less, all available locomotive 
hours may not be used. They are then 
useful to take care of traffic peaks, grain 
rushes and many times will obviate the 
need for shifting locomotives from other 
districts, or making other provision. 

We are not concerned so much in this 
discussion with the newer, ultra-modern 
steam locomotives or Diesels, for the 
management of these locomotives to se- 
cure high availability has been studied 
from every viewpoint. Considerable can 
still be done, however, to get increased 
availability with older steam power. 

About the year 1900 locomotives be- 
gan to grow in size, to meet the demand 
for heavier trains. By 1910 most freight 
locomotives delivered above 40,000 Ib. 
tractive force. They were also much 
improved mechanically and structurally. 
Stephenson valve gear had been replaced 
by Walschaert, or other types cf outside 
gears. Piston valves replaced slide 
valves. Superheaters came in about that 
time. Boilers were greatly improved, 
the narrow firebox being supplanted by 
the wide type, with a good grate area, 
and fairly satisfactory firebox propor- 
tions. Flues were longer, and better ar- 
ranged. 

The Mikado and Pacific type locomo- 
tives were being used in greater num- 





Abstract of a paper presented at the March 
18 meeting of the Northwest Locomotive Associ- 
ation at St. Paul, Minn. 
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bers. They had improved riding quali- 
ties, and maintenance cost, in spite of 
more parts, was generally less than on 
the mechanically simpler types. One im- 
portant weakness of many locomotives 
produced in the second decade of the 
century was in frame construction. A 
great many splices and bolts were used. 
These caused many hours’ delay to lo- 
comotives so equipped. A little later 
this was corrected, and many of the lo- 
comotives now used for secondary serv- 
ice are of the Mikado and Pacific types, 
built about the time of the first world 
war, or a few years later, and are quite 
satisfactory for the work, even if they 
are not strictly modern. 


A Challenge to the Enginehouse 


They will be used until they are re- 
placed by more modern locomotive pow- 
er. Generally, they are headquartered 
away from main shops and large main- 
line locomotive terminals. In many 
cases, inspections and maintenance must 
be made at outside enginehouses where 
limited facilities are available. Then 
the resourcefulness of the enginehouse 
personnel must prevail over the ob- 
stacles. 

There are a number of time-consum- 
ing terminal operations in the daily 
operation of steam locomotives, as well 
as the time required to make running 
and classified repairs. The first of these 
is the fire-cleaning and cinder-pit jobs. 
Then will come such items as turning, 
housing if necessary, inspections and 
tests, supplies and lubrication, sand, fuel 
and water. These operations take time, 
and men to do them. With good facili- 
ties and sufficient force the time can be 
kept at a reasonable figure. 


Availability of 
Steam Locomotives 


How to get results with 
some of the older types of 
steam power from a cost 
and availability standpoint 





By J. O. CONVERSE 


Mechanical Engineer, Minneapolis & 


St. Louis, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The periodical boiler washing, inspec- 
tions and tests cannot be done on quick 
turns, but require the locomotive to be 
held out for a shift or so. This loss of 
service time cannot be avoided, but can 
be lessened by increasing the interval 
between the operations, making prepara- 
tions ahead of time, and by making the 
best possible use of facilities. 

The quarterly, semi-annual and an- 
nual inspections and tests are time con- 
suming, must be carefully made, both to 
comply with the law and to discover in- 
cipient defects and correct them before 
they become serious. I do not believe 
anyone would seek to shorten these peri- 
ods at the expense of thorough work. It 
is a fine time to find out the condition 
of boiler and machinery, and to make 
sure the locomotive is ready for another 
term of service. 

Repairs, ranging in extent from the 
small daily items to the heavy classified 
overhauls done in the shop, require much 
time. This work must not be slighted, 
since it may cause road failures, or more 
extended repairs later. In brief, the 
best way to keep the time down is to 
know thoronghly the condition of each 
locomotive through daily inspection rec- 
ords and enginemen’s reports, correct all 
possible defects before they become seri- 
ous, and anticipate all repairs by having 
material on hand and the necessary fa- 
cilities ready when the engine is held. 


Tires, Driving Boxes and Flues 


Tires, driving boxes and flues are the 
basic items that cause locomotives to be 
held for classified repairs. If any of 
these cause locomotives to be held for 
repairs at too frequent periods, then the 
motive-power department should make a 
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careful survey of the locomotive, or class 
of locomotives, to determine the cause, 
and find out if there is any correction to 
be made. If a locomotive regularly re- 
quires tire turning or renewal after 25,- 
000 to 30,000 miles, such tire service 
must be given quickly or the locomotive 
will show a poor availability record. 
Factors affecting this are low factor 
of adhesion, causing slippage, and exces- 
sive use of sand. Too much sand causes 
serious grinding action. Drivers not 
counterbalanced causes them to hammer 
the rail at one point of the circumfer- 
ence and perhaps completely leave the 
rail at another point. This causes un- 
equal wear and out-of-round tires. Valve 


setting and cylinder conditions, which 


cause unequal power impulse, may bring 
about the same condition. All these fac- 
tors, and others, are to be considered 
when tire wear is unsatisfactory. 


Wheels an Important Factor 


If the locomotive has driving wheels 
that permit correct counter balancing for 
the speeds at which it customarily oper- 
ates, a great advance has been made in 
its availability, for it will then give 
much better tire mileage, and cause less 
stress on the machinery generally. A 


_ satisfactory weight on drivers, on which 


the factor of adhesion depends, has an 
important bearing on tire wear, because 
there is less wheel slippage, and “quarter 
slip” may be eliminated entirely. Some 
locomotives have a tendency to run out 
of square and consequently cut tires 
badly. These will require special study, 
since-each is a special case. If such a 
tendency can be eliminated, many out-of- 
service hours will be saved. 

Almost always there is a matter of 
getting the tires restored to contour and 
returning the locomotive to service with- 
out the loss of too much time. With 
strictly modern facilities, conveniently 
arranged, this is not much of a prob- 
lem, the out-of-service time being a mat- 
ter of two to four days, depending on 
other work needed. But too often a sin- 
gle wheel pit is the only available facil- 
ity, with shipment to a distant wheel 
lathe for reconditioning, or perhaps the 
locomotive may be sent to the main shop 
for all work above the most simple main- 
tenance. In either case there is apt to 
be much lost time. 

A study is then required to determine 
if improved facilities are justified. The 
value of the locomotive’s time must be 
carefully compared with the cost of pro- 
viding improved equipment. This will 
be a problem in policy on each railroad, 
and will not be considered here, but it 
must be remembered that the latest drop- 
table equipment will remove a defective 
truck from a Diesel locomotive, replace 
it with a good-order one, and send the 
locomotive on its way in an hour or so, 
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and that’s what makes locomotives avail- 
able for service. 

Given a locomotive with a satisfactory 
boiler, washout plugs of proper type and 
located so all parts of the boiler can be 
washed, and good water to use in it, a 
long step toward availability has been 
taken, for it provides opportunity for ex- 
tension of washout periods. Add to this 
good washout facilities so washing can 
be handled with despatch when needed. 


Stokers, Grates and Ash Pans 


Stokers, grates and ash pans are of 
prime importance in the availability pro- 
gram. Stokers should always be well 
maintained, with grates of correct de- 
sign and always working freely. If bind- 
ing or hard operation is found at fire 
cleaning, or is reported, it should be cor- 
rected without fail. The design of the 
grate rigging should be carefully con- 
sidered to insure free movement. Ash 
pans should be as roomy as may be, and 
the doors and dumping gear should be 
laid out for free operation. Roomy pans 
permit longer runs without stopping to 
dump, and help prevent ashes from pil- 
ing up against the grates—one of the 
chief causes of burned-out grates. The 
master mechanic and road foremen can 
be of great assistance in instructing en- 
ginemen in proper firing, and in bringing 
engines to terminals with the best pos- 
sible fires. 

The locomotive will, no doubt, be 
equipped with a mechanical lubricator 


for valves and cylinders, and its proper . 


operation is very important. Pressure 
greasing for the driving gear is quite de- 
sirable, and, if used, should be arranged 
to insure lubrication from terminal to 
terminal. Enginehouse inspectors should 
be alert to detect any deficiency of lu- 
brication, in valves, cylinders or driving 
gear. Nowhere is it possible to save 
more out-of-service time than in dis- 
covering poor lubrication before serious 
trouble is encountered. 

A great deal of help in this may be 
had from enginemen’s reports, and oral 
reports by crews. Much can be gained 
from the findings of the terminal inspec- 
tors. Road foremen can accumulate in- 
valuable data pertaining to each loco- 
motive. An intensive study of engine- 
failure reports is of the greatest value 
in determining the policy with respect 
to maintaining any particular class of 
power. A continually recurring failure 
naturally leads to an investigation that 
will determine the cause and what may 
be done to correct it. If time is avail- 
able, an historical record of the mechan- 
ical characteristics of each locomotive is 
a fine thing to have, and a frequent ref- 
erence to it will aid in the maintenance 
program. 

One of the most important things is 
the anticipation of repairs, forestalling 





them if possible. If not possible, then 
arrange material and men so the work 
can be done with least time lost. 

Every locomotive, of any kind, or any 
other machinery, for that matter, begins 
to wear as soon as it begins to move. 
The prevention of wear is a major prob- 
lem in all industry. Granted that the 
design is right and material properly 
chosen, then the two great factors in 
preventing wear are correct adjustment 
and good lubrication. Maladjustment 
consists of permitting excessive loose- 
ness of parts, loose or working bolts, and 
many other defects. Most bearings fail 
because they have been allowed to ac- 
cumulate excessive clearance, which 
causes heavy pounds. As with tires, the 
larger the flat spot the more rapidly it 
becomes worse. 

In the automotive and aircraft indus- 
tries we hear about super-finishes on 
wearing parts, and other features de- 
signed to reduce the rapidity of wear 
and to insure longer trouble-free service. 
In these industries the reduction of wear 
is considered one of the important fea- 
tures of design. It is also true of loco- 
motives. Well designed parts of correct 
material so arranged that they always 
maintain their proper relation to other 
parts, well finished and properly lubri- 
cated, are one of the most important fac- 
tors in locomotive availability. 


Keep Locomotives Tuned Up 


It is the problem of the railroad me- 
chanical man to try to prevent condi- 
tions that lead to excessive out-of-serv- 
ice time, by keeping locomotives “tuned 
up” as much as possible, and if repairs 
cannot be forestalled, then do them in 
such a way as to lose the least service 
from the locomotive. Constant vigilance 
is the price. 

Repair parts supply is important. A 
locomotive that is worth many thou- 
sands of dollars should not have to wait 
for a part that costs only a few cents. 
Supply service is of great importance in 
cutting down locomotive out-of-service 
time, and should be made the subject of 
intelligent study by mechanical men in 
conjunction with the stores department 
personnel. No one wants to overload 
the small terminal stock room, or te 
carry a lot of parts that may never be 
used. But locomotives are important and 
expensive machines, and they must have 
parts protection if they are to be kept 
running. 

To sum up, the reduction of out-of- 
service time, or increase of availability 
in connection with these older locomo- 
tives, is important because you can do 
the same work with fewer units, and can 
always take care of unexpected peak 
demands for power. It can be accom- 
plished most easily by improved boiler 

(Continued on page 906) 
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ILLIAM CARTER DICKER- 

MAN, chairman of the board of 
directors of the American Locomotive 
Company from March 1, 1940, until his 
retirement last December, died on April 
25 at his home in New York. He was 
71 years old. 

Born in Bethlehem, Pa., and a resi- 
dent of New York since 1900, Mr. Dick- 
erman was a descendant of a family 
which settled in Dorchester, Mass., in 
1638. The family moved to Connecticut 
and then to Harford, Pa. Mr. Dicker- 
man’s early home was in Milton, Pa., 
and he attended Penn Charter school in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Lehigh University 
in Bethlehem. 

Active in the railroad equipment field 
for 50 years, Mr. Dickerman, after he 
was graduated from Lehigh in 1896, 
joined the Milton Car Works, Milton, 
Pa., where he served successively in the 
auditing, purchasing and engineering de- 
partments. In 1899, after the formation 
of the American Car & Foundry Co., 
of which the Milton Works became a 
part, he was appointed assistant mana- 
ger of the Milton, Pa., district of the 
firm. Transferred to New York in 1900, 
he was general sales agent until 1905, 
when he was appointed vice-president of 

. American Car & Foundry. When this 
country entered the first world war, Mr. 
Dickerman was placed in charge of all 
war production of the company for the 
United States and the Allies. In 1919 
he became vice-president in charge of 
operations. 

Mr. Dickerman was elected president 
of American Locomotive in 1929, and 
served in that capacity until he was elect- 





William Carter Dickerman Dies 





William Carter Dickerman 


ed chairman. After serving through the 
war years at the request of the board of 
directors, he resigned as chairman im- 
mediately after the end of the conflict, 
continuing, however, as a director and 
a member of the executive committee. 

In the early 1930’s, at the request of 
the late President Roosevelt, Mr. Dick- 
erman became a member of the Business 
Advisory Council of the Department of 
Commerce. Lehigh University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Engineering in 1938. In 1945, Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., awarded 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Mr. Dickerman also was a director 





An experiment born of war-time necessity to relieve harassed station ticket forces of details in 
arranging for inter-line trips, this modern “up-town” city ticket office of the Pere Marguette at 
— Rapids, Mich., has proved to be a real convenience to the road’s patrons and a definite traffic 

ullder. 
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and a member of the executive commit- 
tee of American Car & Foundry. In ad- 
dition, he was a director of many other 
leading corporations, including the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, the Carter Car- 
buretor Company, the Superheater Com- 
pany, the International General Electric 
Company, Inc., the Shippers Car Line 
Corporation, and the First Milton (Pa. ) 
National Bank. Until recently, he was 
a director and member of the executive 
committee of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company. 

A trustee of Lehigh University and 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, New 
York, Mr. Dickerman was for many 
years a leading member of the New- 
comen Society of England, of whose 
London council he also was a member. 
He was a member of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Museum of Modern 
Art, the American Academy of Politica! 
and Social Science, the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, the 
Royal Society of Arts, London, and the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, in which he‘recently was elevated 
to a fellowship. For five years he was 
a councillor of the National Industria] 
Conference Board. He also belonged to 
the Metropolitan Club, the Union Club, 
the Recess Club, the New York Railway 
Club, and the University Clubs of New 
York and Philadelphia, and was active 
in the Railway Business Association, of 
which he was a vice-president. 

Mr. Dickerman was president of 
Princeton University’s Guild of Brack- 
ett Lecturers, before which, on April 14, 
1931, he made an address entitled “The 
Steam Locomotive in America’s Rail- 
road Progress.” 


Availability of Steam 
Locomotives 

(Continued from page 905) 
and water conditions, extending wash- 
out periods, shortening the fire-cleaning 
time by good grates and ash pans, by 
very vigilant inspectors, who anticipate 
trouble, enabling the supervision to pass 
on information to other terminals that 
may help forestall some troublesome con- 
dition, and by the best possible mainte- 
nance and lubrication of the machinery 
and moving parts. Availability of re- 
pair parts is quite necessary in the pro- 
gram. Good facilities for repairs are 4 
tremendous help. 

Something else helpful is the exchange 
of information and cooperation between 
the supervisors at the different termi- 
nals through which the locomotive oper- 
ates. Many small delays thus can be 
forestalled, and we must not forget the 
tendency of small ones to become larger 
as the miles roll up. 
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Great Northern Buys Low-Floor Flat Cars 


Cor-Ten steel used in welded construction—The 
cars weigh 50,120 lb. and are 52 ft. 81 in. long 


HE Great Northern has recently 

placed in service 250 seventy-ton flat 
cars of all-welded construction which 
have a floor height of only 3 ft. 7 in. 
above the rail. These were built at the 
Berwick, Pa., plant of the American Car 
and Foundry Company and the principal 
dimensions are shown in the table. The 
material for the structural shapes, plates, 
and bars is Cor-Ten steel. 

The car structure is built up on center 
sills of 30-in. car-builder’s section 
weighing 116 lb. per foot. The webs are 
sheared and the lower flange formed 
and welded to produce a fish-belly type 
girder. The top of this girder is cov- 
ered with a 16-in. by % in. plate which 
extends just beyond the bolster toward 
each end of the car. The side sills are 
A. A. R, section V-112, weighing 40.3 
Ib. per foot. They are placed with a 
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double flange at the top and a single 
flange turned in toward the center of the 
car at the bottom. Strikers and bolster 
center fillers are of built-up welded con- 





Principal Dimensions of the Great 
Northern All-Welded 70-Ton Flat Car 


Length over strikers, ft.-in. ............ 52-8% 
METUCK (COntlPa. TEIN. - occ cease nes 41-8% 
Width over floor, ft.-in. .........c..... 104 
Height rail to top of floor, ft.-in. ...... 3-7 
Os A: Oar A | A 50,120 
Concentrated loads, per cent of 
load limit capacity: 
Oe: ae a | ee 50 
iver LOT, tOnaO fe ccc ea owes 60 
Oger 20 TE. 16 ZO TO . ise ees sccsccs 70 
Over 24 ft. to truck centers ....... 80 
Extending beyond truck centers .... 100 





struction and are welded in place in the 
center sills. 

The bolster is of built-up welded con- 
struction. It consists of a 12-in., 30.9 
lb. channel placed horizontally across 





The under side of the completed underframe 


the top of the center sills with flanges 
down to form a top member; a 21-in. by 
3-in. bottom cover plate and two %- 
in. web plates. These plates are fillet 
welded to the bottom cover plate and 
lap-welded to the flanges of the top 
channel member. 

The center sills are reinforced at the 
top near the ends of the car by channels 
pressed from 3%-in. plate which extend 
well back toward the middle of the car 
from the back side of the bo!ster and 
from the front of the bolster to the end 
of the sills. These pressed channels are 
placed flanges down and are welded to 
the center-sill top cover plate and to the 
top flanges of the center sills beyond the 
ends of the cover plate. 

The end sills are pressed channels of 
¥-in. plate about 13 in. in depth. A %- 
in. by 3%4-in. plate is welded to the face 





















































The completed center sill 


of the end sill, above which it projects to 

provide a stop against which the flooring 

is laid. The end sills are secured to the 

side sills by a pressed angle corner piece, 

one flange of which is welded to each of 
- the two members. 

The top flanges of the side sills are 
notched on the outside for stake pockets 
which are welded in place. There are 
15 of these pockets on each side and four 
on each end. 

Crossbearers consist of four deep mem- 
bers spaced 6 ft. center to center and sym- 
metrically located from the transverse 
center line of the car. Each consists of 
a top cover plate of %-in. material 10 in. 
wide, a bottom cover plate %e in. in 
thickness by 7% in. wide, and a %-in. 
‘web plate, fillet welded to the corner 

plates. An additional crossbearer is lo- 
cated 5 ft. 10% in. toward the center of 
the car from each bolster center line. 
The depth of these is arranged to suit 
the depth of the center sill at this loca- 
tion, which is on the tapering portion of 
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the sills. Each consists of a 10-in. by 
¥-in. bottom cover plate, a 13-in. by 
3g-in. top cover plate, and a 3-in. web 
plate. 

There are five 4-in., 8.2-lb. Z-sec- 
tion crossbearers on each side of the car 





to support the floor stringers. The ends 
of these crossbearers are welded to the 
center and side sills. The floor stringers 
are 3-in., 6.7-lb. Z-sections. 

The special features of this design 
are the low floor height, which is 3 ft. 
7 in, above the rail, and the arrangement 
which requires no gaining of the floor 
boards. All supporting surfaces on the 
underframe are in one plane. The floor 
boards are creosote treated and are 10 
in. wide by 2% in. in thickness. 

The cars are equipped with AB brakes 
with 10-in. cylinders. The foundation 
brake rigging differs from the conven- 
tional arrangement by the introduction 
of levers to guide each top rod so that 
it will clear the bottom flange of the figh- 
belly center sill and eliminate side thrust 
on the push rod. 

The cars are equipped with the Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries Ride - Control 
trucks, Type A3, with 24-in. spring de- 
flection. 








ef 


The “Florida Special,” 24-hr. train between New York and Miami, Fla., crosses the St. Lucie river at Stuart, Fla. The 


Diesel-electric locomotive is in three units 
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enginehouse at Mingo Junction, Ohio. 


Railways are using more fire-retardant treatment for all timber and lumber in such structures as this 
Not only does pressure-treatment provide insurance against a 
fire crippling terminal facilities, but the treated wood also resists decay and reduces maintenance costs 


W ood-Preservers Meet at Cincinnati 





Spirited technical session climaxed by the adoption of a timely 


resolution deprecating socialistic tendencies and calling for 


equal rules, regulations and taxes for all types of enterprise 


HE climax of the first post-war con- 
vention of the American Wood-Pre- 
servers’ Association, held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on April 23-25, came during the 
closing hours of one of its most active 
and spirited annual meetings on record, 
when the association adopted a strong 
resolution condemning the socialistic 
principles of tax-free favoritism for 
many government corporations and co- 
operatives and calling upon members of 
the Congress to exert their influence in 
eliminating irregularities and to equalize 
tules, regulations and taxes among all 
cooperative forms of business and pri- 
vate enterprise in this country. 
Indicative of the intense interest in 
wood preservation was the registration 
of 366 members and guests from all over 
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the United States and Canada. Member- 
ship in the association has reached an 
all-time high of 945, of which 121 were 
added to the roster during the last year. 

From the keynote of warning on rail- 
way economic problems briefly sounded 
by J. J. Brinkworth, vice-president, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, in his address of welcome and ex- 
panded by Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
Railway Age, and chairman, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, in an 
analysis of the economics of railway 
operation and of the significance of pri- 
vate enterprise to all American indus- 
tries, the program of the opening ses- 
sion moved at a fast pace through many 
economic and technical deliberations. In 
the absence of Mr. Dunn, because of ill- 


ness, his address was read by C. Miles 
Burpee, purchasing and stores depart- 
ment editor, Railway Age. 

Among the highlights of the conven- 
tion were many interesting presentations 
on Users Day. These included a paper 
on The Need for Research and Develop- 
ment in the Wood Preserving Industry, 
by J. B. Akers, chief engineer, Southern ; 
The Use of Treated Wood in Light- 
Load Home Building, by E. J. Gavin, 
editor, American Builder; Wood Utili- 
zation Research in Oregon, by Paul M. 
Dunn, dean, School of Forestry and di- 
rector, Oregon Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Oregon State College; and The 
Use of Composite Timber-Concrete Con- 
struction on Navy Bases, by Harris Ep- 
stein, head designing engineer, Bureau 
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of Yards and Docks, U. S. Navy De- 
partment. 

Thursday’s session included an en- 
lightening report on the resistance of 
timber pressure treated with fire-retar- 
dants, as well as plant control and in- 
spection of fire-retardant treatment; 
fire-retardant treatment for laminated 
members and the effect of treatment on 
glue joints. J. H. Bremicker of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., the president of the 
association, presided. 


Election of Officers 


At the closing session on Thursday, 
R. H. Rawson, consulting timber engi- 
neer, was elected president; A. J. Loom, 
general superintendent timber preserva- 
tion and tie treating plants, Northern 
Pacific, was elected first vice-president ; 
G. B. McGough, superintendent, Bond 
Bros., was elected second vice-president ; 
H. L. Dawson was re-elected treasurer ; 
R. H. White, Jr., president, Southern 
Wood Preserving Company, and W. R. 
Yeager, inspection engineer, Western 
Electric Company, were elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

The next annual convention will be 
held at Portland, Ore. 

Because of the general trend toward 
tax-exempt and privileged government 
corporations and cooperative forms of 
‘business, the association departed from 
its usual policy and adopted a resolution 
condemning this trend and calling for 
equality for all forms of business enter- 
prise. 

The vote was more than two to 
one in favor of the resolution, which was 
introduced by H. R. Duncan, superinten- 
dent of timber preservation, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and past presi- 
dent of the A. W. P. A. 

In reviewing the work of the associa- 
tion during the past year, President 
Bremicker stressed the need for continu- 
ous progress and stated that it must pio- 
neer in marking out trails beyond pres- 
ent knowledge, in recognizing the need 
for additional knowledge for the treat- 
ment of species not so well known, and 
in welcoming generally improved meth- 
ods. 

Commenting on the fine work the 
various committees had performed dur- 
ing the year, Mr. Bremicker said that 
without partiality in praise the special 
committee on handling forest products 
has begun its difficult task and that its 
accomplishments warranted speical com- 
mendation from the entire association 
and its allied industries. 

The president pointed out that while 
specifying size and quality of forest 
products is not the function of this or- 
ganization, the industry is often blamed 
for service failure due primarily to the 
fault of the wood. 
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In urging the need for additional re- 
search and development within the wood 
preserving industry, J. B. Akers, after 
emphasizing the necessity for continuing 
national wood conservation measures, 
said: 


Responsibility for Research 


“How can we escape a share of the re- 
sponsibility for the -better development of 
strength and durability characteristics of 
ties and timbers? All of you know how 
difficult it is to carry timbers and ties 
through the necessary seasoning period be- 
fore they are dry enough to treat. In the 
natural process of drying out, stresses are 
set up which often result in serious damage 
to the timbers through splitting, checking 
and warping. That this happens is partly 
your responsibility. Some woods are un- 
satisfactory because they are too soft, or 
are lacking in strength. If we can find 
the means to obviate these difficulties we 
will save a lot of wood which now goes 
to waste and also materially increase its 
useful life. Isn’t this a part of conserva- 
tion? We are too prone to say that wood 
is a natural product and that its qualities 
are inherent, and not subject to change 
by some treatment. Research and develop- 
ment, if earnestly applied, will surely find 
the answers. 

“The checking and splitting in cross ties 
has been discussed time and again before 
this and other associations. It is respons- 
ible for the renewal of a great many ties 
which are sound otherwise. It is not that 
the tie decays, but it becomes -unservice- 
able because of splits which grow. The 
checking and splitting are mechanical and 
it seems agreed that it occurs during the 
seasoning process. 

“The industry which has produced lam- 
inated timbers that can be bent to any 
form, and which knows so much about 
the chemistry and physics of wood, can 
work out satisfactory answers to these 
troubles. The railroad industry is partly 
responsible and there may be others. Why 
should not the research be carried on as 
a cooperative project? The development of 
steel rail is undertaken as a joint project 
in some measure by the railroads and the 
steel mills. Both subscribe to it. I see 
no reason why the research and develop- 
ment of ties and timbers should not be 
made a joint project of the timber in- 
dustry and the users, which includes the 
railroads.” 


Fireproofing 


The committee on fireproofing, of which 
R. H. Mann (A. W. P. A.) is chairman, 
presented an outline of the report prepared 
by a committee which investigated the 
collapse and subsequent fire in three treat- 
ed wood blimp hangars following a hurri- 
cane at Richmond, Fla. 

According to this report the fire-retard- 
ant treated wood afforded all the protec- 
tion which should be anticipated. It was 
instrumental in preventing the spread of 
fire and did not itself support combustion. 
Even though untreated interior portions 
of the wood members were exposed 
through breakage after falling, the fire- 
retardant treatment of the exterior wood 
prevented, or assisted in preventing, fire 
and spread of fire where it was not fed 





directly by the highly combustible con- 
tents of the building. 

Additional evidence that fire-retardant 
treated wood is effective in preventing fire 
and spread of fire was found in a Navy 
hangar, at a base in Georgia, of the same 
design and size as the three Richmond 
hangars. A blimp containing 450 gal. of 
gasoline burned during re-fueling opera- 
tions in this hangar, which itself was un- 
damaged. After the gasoline ignited, 
flames spread rapidly over the finish of 
the blimp car and the canvas-rubberized 
blimp bag. An area approximately 100 ft. 
wide of fire-retardant treated wood on the 
underside of the roof was exposed to flames 
rising over 150 ft. It is reported the fire 
lasted nearly two hours. While the con- 
crete floor spalled in the fire area and a 
metal conduit was destroyed, the treated 
wood did not support combustion or spread 
flame, and no structural damage occurred 
to the hangar. It is believed that untreated 
timber would have ignited and that it would 
have been impossible to control a fire of 
this intensity. 


Control of Fire-Retardants 


Methods of analysis for the chemicals 
commonly used for fire-retardant treatment 
of wood and methods of determining pene- 
tration were presented in detail in a paper 
by W. A. McFarland of the American 
Lumber & Treating Company, Chicago, and 
H. W. Angell of Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Pointing to the fact that the methods de- 
scribed are now used by the industry for 
treating more than 50 million f.b.m. of 
lumber annually by the vacuum-pressure 
process, the authors declare that accurate, 
relatively simple procedures assure -correct 
concentrations and ratios of chemical com- 
pounds and accurate measurements of the 
depth and extent of penetration. 

Plant operators and inspectors alike, the 
paper said, are now assured correctly treat- 
ed products and that a given retention of 
fire-retardant, deeply impregnated in wood, 
will provide a predictable degree of fire- 
resistance. 

The four chemicals generally used for 
flameproofing wood are (1) boric acid, (2) 
sodium tetraborate, (3) ammonium phos- 
phate and, (4) ammonium sulphate. These 
are used in combination for three formulas 
of the Proposed Federal Specifications and 
Navy Department Specification 51-C-38 as 
follows: 


Type Compound Proportion 
I. Ammonium sulphate ........... 80 
Ammonium phosphate (mono- 
READ wien: cece nce Sa hausis 20 


II. Diammonium phosphate (dibasic) 10 
Ammonium sulphate ........... 60 
Sodium tetraborate (borax, an- 


mags ar tae avait swe 10 
SORE SECON oS. SSes wel eee aes oe 20 
III. Sodium tetraborate (borax, an- 
SEPRUEIID 55 5 ooo aa os 5s Wie bac 60 
BRONTE. asi eises suena da vawe 40 


Several visual stain tests are used for 
determining the penetration of colorless 
fire-retardants in wood, some of which are 
adaptations of quantitative and qualitative 
chemical tests. Another type of stain test 
indicates the presence of the chemical by 
its action on components of the wood. 
Cross-sections or increment borings for the 
treated wood are employed for test pur- 
poses. 
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Treated Wood for Cars. 


H. R. Condon of the Koppers Com- 
pany, chairman of the committee on uses 
of treated wood for car lumber, outlined 
the large amounts of such wood in freight 
cars in 1945. 

Among the new uses for treated lumber 
were those reported by the Pennsylvania 
in which (1) Asidbar battery box boards 
are used in passenger cars to prevent 
crushing and chemical reaction from acid 
spilled from batteries, and (2) contact 
shoe beams made of phenolic resin-bonded 
laminates which had been treated with 
Arboneeld for dimensional stability and in- 
creased hardness. 


Treatment of Laminated Wood 


Judging from many laboratory pressure 
treatment tests of laminated and glued 
specimens, involving practically every 
known preservative and fire-retardant, the 
special committee on preservative and fire- 
retardant treatments of laminated members 
reported that pressure treatment has been 
found entirely feasible, provided that 
waterproof resin glues are used. These 
resin glues include hot-press phenols, low- 
temperature phenols, low-temperature re- 
sorcinols and phenol-resorcinol blends. The 
committee pointed out that plywoods man- 
ufactured with hot-press phenols are espe- 
cially susceptible to treatment and without 
any adverse effects on the glue line. 

The problem of gluing wood already 
treated has not been completely solved be- 
cause it involves so many different glues 
and treatments. However, the committee 
declared that enough work has been done 
with several of the better known preserva- 
tives and glues to show results that may 
be expected from specific combinations. 
Although the limited number of tests pre- 
cludes a final conclusion, indications are 
that the newer low-temperature resorcinol 
adhesives are compatible with lanolith 
(toxic preservative salt), minolith (fire- 
retardant) and creosote. Experience so 
far has shown that while resorcin glues are 
the best all-around glues yet developed, 
they are also the most expensive. The 
report adds that, when economically feas- 
ible, their use should be specified for lam- 
inating pressure-treated lumber. 

The report also includes interesting de- 
tail data on the construction of a small 
shop for locomotives at a treating plant 
at Gainesville, Fla. Built entirely of lum- 
ber and plywood pressure-treated for dura- 
bility and fire-resistance, the structure was 
designed with three-hinged boomerang-type 
arches some of which were fabricated from 
lumber that had been pressure-treated be- 
fore gluing, while others were made from 
untreated lumber and treated afterwards ; 
treated plywood was used for the sidewalls. 
_ Plywood of any species normally suscept- 
ible to impregnation may be pressure- 
treated, although some species, such as 
gum, which have a tendency toward dis- 
tortion, require some special handling, ac- 
cording to the report. The types of treat- 
ment which it lists as applicable to ply- 
wood include: (1) Fire-retardant chemical, 
using generally accepted formulas; (2) 
Preservative salts such as zinc chloride, 
chromated zinc chloride, tanalith and zinc 
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meta arsenite; and (3) preservative salts 
in combination with fire retardants. 


Impregnation of Plywood 


Continuing the consideration of the pre- 
servative and fire-retardant treatments of 
laminated wood, J. Oscar Blew, technol- 
ogist of the U. S. Forest Products Labora- 
tory, presented a discussion of results ob- 
tained in a study begun in 1943 to deter- 
mine the effects of preservative and fire- 
retardant chemicals on various adhesives 
used to glue birch plywood. Because the 
impregnation of plywood is a relatively re- 
cent development the subject is of con- 
siderable interest to the wood-preserving 
industry, particularly because of many 
questions raised by both producers and 
users. 

Dr. Blew also pointed out that the 
study is aimed at determining immediate 
effects as well as the effects of prolonged 
exposure of the treated plywood and the 
chemicals themselves to various relative 
humidities. 

Three-ply yellow birch plywood was 
glued at the laboratory from \4g¢ in. rotary 
cut selected veneer. Fifty panels, 17 in. 
by 32 in. were glued with each of the fol- 
lowing types of adhesive: cold-setting urea 
resin; intermediate temperature phenolic 
resin; casein; casein plus 5 per cent sodium 
tetrachlorophenate; hot-press phenolic res- 
in; hot-press fortified urea resin; hot-press 
melamine resin; and resorcinol resin. After 
proper conditioning the specimens were 
treated with eleven different chemicals in- 
cluding: coal -tar-creosote, pentachloro- 
phenol, copper naphthenate, chromated zinc 
chloride, tanalith, zinc-meta-arsenite, cel- 
cure, ammonium sulphate-phosphate, bor- 
ax-boric acid and ammonium sulphate- 
phosphate-borax-boric acid. 

Five exposure tests were selected to de- 
termine durability including: soaking in 
the original treating solution at room tem- 
perature for periods ranging up to 72 
months, soaking in salt water and continu- 
ous exposure at varying humidities for 
varying periods ranging up to 72 months. 

In presenting his conclusion Dr. Blew 
said that: 

(1) Under the conditions used in this 
test plywood joint strength was not re- 
duced seriously by treatment, except in 
the case of the plywood glued with cold- 
setting urea resin and impregnated with 
water or water-borne chemicals. 

(2) Soaking plywood in original treat- 
ing solutions produced harmful effects on 
joint strength with .ammonium §sulfate- 
phosphate when casein glue or casein treat- 
ed with a preservative is used. The oil 
preservatives do not appear to be harmful 
to any of the glue joints tested when ply- 
wood is soaked in a four per cent sodium 
chloride solution simulating sea water. 

(3) Under continuous exposure for 
long periods to high relative humidities, 
untreated plywood glued with casein, casein 
plus sodium tetrachlorophenate, or a cold- 
setting urea-resin adhesive performs un- 
satisfactorily. Treatment of casein-glued 
plywood with the fire-retarding chemicals 
used in this test is likely to increase the 
danger of joint failure under such exposure 
conditions. 


Preservatives 


The committee on preservatives, of which 
R. H. Baechler (Forest Products Labora- 
tory) was chairman, presented a report 
that included comparative data on the re- 
sults of inspections of Southern Pacific 
trestles whose supporting piles were treat- 
ed with both low-residue and high-residue 
creosote, which showed an average service 
life of 23.61 years for low-residue piles 
that have failed to date and an average life 
of 16 years for corresponding high-residue 
piles. Of 39 foreign patents relating to 
wood preservation held by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian and examined by the com- 
mittee, eight were reported as being of 
probable value and worthy of further con- 
sideration. 

P. D. Brentlinger (Pennsylvania) chair- 
man of the committee on the pressure treat- 
ment of oak ties, lumber and piles, reported 
progress and presented specifications for 
the preservative treatment of oak piles as 
information only because certain sections 
have not been completed. A maximum 
temperature of 200 deg. F. also was estab- 
lished to complete the association’s stand- 
ard specification for zinc chloride pressure 
treatment of oak ties and lumber. 

The committee on the pressure treatment 
of gum ties and lumber, headed by J. A. 
Vaughn (Southern Wood Preserving Com- 
pany) presented a specification for the pre- 
servative treatment of black or red gum 
ties and lumber by the pressure process, 
which was adopted as a tentative standard 
by the association. 

The report of the committee on the pres- 
sure treatment of intermountain Douglas 
fir and western hemlock, of which J. M. 
Gurd (Timber Preservers Ltd.) was chair- 
man, after stressing their full considera- 
tion of all the factors involved, recommend- 
ed against the inclusion of intermountain 
Douglas fir and western hemlock in a 
standard specification for the treatment of 
Pacific Coast Douglas fir. The committee 
also presented separate tentative specifica- 
tions for the pressure treatment of ties, 
lumber, piles and poles of both intermoun- 
tain Douglas fir and western hemlock. 

In connection with its assignment to con- 
sider stipulating a maximum temperature 
limit in the specification for zinc chloride 
treatment of ties and lumber, the committee 
on the pressure treatment of southern pine 
ties and lumber, headed by E. H. Moore 
(International Creosoting & Construction 
Company) recommended that the maxi- 
mum temperature be left to the option of 
the plant operator. 

The committee on inspection, of which 
H. F. Round (Pennsylvania) was chair- 
man, presented explanatory data in con- 
junction with standard recommendations 
for the purchase and preservation of forest 
products. 

An interesting report was presented by 
the committee on the non-pressure treat- 
ment of poles, of which J. P. Wentling 
(Consolidated Treating Company) was 
chairman. Data were presented on the de- 
tailed inspection of 108 southern pine poles 
treated with Osmosar (a mixture of sodium 
fluoride, dinitrophenol, sodium arsenate, 
potassium bichromate and a colloid) and 
set by the Alabama Power Company in 
1936. The latest inspection (1944) show- 
ed 75.5 per cent of the poles in good condi- 
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tion and the inspector recommended an 
Osmoplastic ground-line treatment to check 
deterioration. Poles from the same Mon- 
roeville, Ala., lot were shipped, given full- 
length treatment in the plant of the New 
York State Electric & Gas Company, near 
Pawling, N, Y., and set in a line near there 
in 1937. An inspection, in October 1945, 
of ten poles selected at random and in- 
cluding an examination of the ground-line 
area revealed that all were in good condi- 
tion. 


Marine Piles 


Among the data presented by the com- 
mittee on marine pile service records, 
headed by A. S. Daniels (Texas & New 
Orleans), were those on 2,571 creosoted 
Douglas fir piles driven in the trestle ap- 
proach to San Francisco Bay bridge in 
1908. Treated by the full-cell process and 
with net absorption of 12 lb. to 14 Ib. per 
cu. ft., which gave full sapwood penetra- 
tion, 1,200 were encased in concrete in 
1919 because of borers but a portion of this 
casing is now ineffective. A total of 462 
isolated piles had been renewed by the end 
of 1945 and practically all of the remainder 
show evidence of varying degrees of attack 
by limnoria and teredos. The average 
service life to date if 30.3 years. In dis- 
cussing a progress report on the exposure 
at Port Arthur, Tex., to marine borers of 
a series of small test panels treated with 
solution containing coal tar and heavy oils 
with various carriers, the committee re- 
ported : 

“These preliminary data appear to indi- 
cate that solutions containing high per- 
centages of high residue materials derived 
from coal tar are more resistant to limnoria 
attack than solutions low in residues. A 
residue of 20 per cent over 355 deg. C., 
does not appear to impart as satisfactory a 
resistance to limnoria attack as a residue 
of 37 per cent or over.” 


Need for Forest Conservation 


Although the term sustained-yield forest 
management often is used to imply a fine 
philosophy that our forests will not be 
harvested faster than they will grow, Paul 
M. Dunn, dean, School of Forestry and 
director, Oregon Forest Products Labora- 
tary, Oregon State College, told his audi- 
ence that at present rate of cutting we must 
be prepared for reduced production unless 
we put all potential forest acreage into a 
state of satisfactory timber growth. He 
also declared that it will take years to re- 
establish full timber stands in many burn- 
ed and cut over areas and that it is im- 
perative that rehabilitation start at once. 
To indicate the urgency of corrective meas- 
ures, Dr. Dunn pointed to present average 
forest utilization of 35 per cent of the trees 
with 65 per cent waste left in the woods 
as far below that of European countries 
and some sections of our own, where actual 
utilization up to 50 and even 70 per cent 
is realized. 

Leading a discussion of wood utilization 
research in Oregon, he said that the $300,- 
000,000 industry (1943 income) involved 
the cut and partial manufacture of 8% 
biHion f:b.m. of logs or timber. Oregon 
now has one quarter of the nation’s timber 
supply, Dr. Dunn said, and produces more 
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than 20 per cent of our annual lumber out- 
put. For the past 20 years Oregon State 
College has carried on cooperative research 
with the Western Pine Association and the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, de- 
signed to expand the use of forest products 
and cut down on waste. Developments in- 
clude (1) the use of sawdust and wood 
flour for hard-board; (2) carbonizing and 
briquetting wood waste to form coke; (3) 
the production of ethyl alcohol and (4) 
current studies of plastic powder, insect- 
icidal carriers and soil stabilizer and fertil- 
izer.- 


Mechanical Handling 


Spurred by increasing labor costs and 
the scarcity of tie-handlers in seasoning 
yards, the special committee on handling 
of forest products, headed by A. E. Lar- 
kin, of the Republic Creosoting Company, 
presented a voluminous report comprising a 
review of the many different mechanical 
devices and types of equipment designed 
and now in use at many plants. Following 
the recommendations of the committee, the 
association voted to rescind its instructions 
regarding the collection of funds with 
which to employ outside engineering as- 
sistance and to restrict the activities of the 
committee to the investigation of develop- 
ments by members of the industry. 

The seventeenth annual progress report 
of an international termite exposure test 
was presented by George M. Hunt (Forest 
Products Laboratory) and T. E. Snyder 
(U. S. Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine). It describes the results of 
cooperative tests started in 1928, 1929 and 
1931 to compare the effectiveness of vari- 
ous preservatives in protecting wood 
against decay and termite attack in various 
parts of the world. 

Of particular interest to operators of 
treating plants was H. R. Bushley’s (Elli- 
ott Company) paper on modern equipment 
for the Boulton process. Mr. Bushley em- 
phasized the design, selection and correla- 
tion of creosote heaters, surface condensers 
and ejectors and their effect on operating 
efficiency, treating time and _ satisfactory 
treatment. 

Because of the absence of an accepted 
method for evaluating wood preservatives, 
the acceptance of new preservatives has 
been slow and a paper by R. H. Bescher 
(Koppers Company, Wood Preserving 
Division) and R. J. Kepfer (E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Grasselli Chem- 
icals Department) on accelerated service 
tests of wood preservatives evoked consid- 
erable interest. Although many of their 
physical requirements, such as toxicity, ef- 
fect on strength of wood, chemical stability, 
leachability, volatility, viscosity and flam- 
mability can be evaluated by laboratory 
methods, the permanence of wood preserva- 
tives under actual service conditions cannot 
be determined in laboratories. It was in 
1932 that the du Pont Company and Kop- 
pers Company first adopted a reasonably- 
rapid method of evaluation which ap- 
proaches actual service conditions. Six test 
plots were established in various parts of 
the country to evaluate accepted wood 
preservatives and to study others. The 
first results were published in A. W. P. A. 
proceedings in 1936 and 1939 and this 








year’s paper gives additional information 
and brings the results up to date. Al- 
though the treatise points out that as yet 
no method has been devised to translate 
test results into terms of actual service 
life for larger material the results indicate 
definite relative values of preservation and 
the tests are being continued. 


Modified Woods 


A paper on Modified Woods was sub- 
mitted by Alfred J. Stamm (Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory), which stressed the im- 
portance of improving the dimensional sta- 
bility of wood and outlined the possibilities 
of Impreg (phenolic, resin-forming chem- 
icals), Compreg (resin-treated compressed 
wood), Staypak and Staybwood in accomp- 
lishing this, but recommended that further 
research be conducted along this line with 
the object of extending the usability of 
wood and prolonging the life of wood prod- 
ucts. 

W. J. Burton (Missouri Pacific) chair- 
man of the committee on tie service rec- 
ords, presented the latest data on ties in 
the special test tracks on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Madison, 
Wis., and Hartford. 

The committee on diversified uses of 
treated wood, of which Leonard Perez 
(Koppers Company, Wood Preserving 
Division) is chairman, presented a report 
outlining the new applications for treated 
wood. According to this report it is ex- 
pected that municipalities, various state and 
national parks and farmers will become 
more important users of treated wood. 

J. O. Blew (Forest Products Labora- 
tory) chairman of the committee on post 
service records, reported progress and pre- 
sented the latest data in conjunction with 
the numerous test installations that have 


been studied by this committee. 


Field Marshal Viscount Alexander, 
Canada’s new Governor General, 


in the cab of the locomotive which he drove 
from Mont Joli to Rimouski during his trip to 
Ottawa to assume his new duties. Lord Alexander 
has had previous experience driving locomotives, 
vag - the United Kingdom and, during the wart, 
in Italy. 
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Over the Mountain with Diesel-Electrics 





The Northern Pacific owns a sizable fleet of Diesel-electric switchers 


Northern Pacific uses them for handling 


heavy freight traffic through Cascades 


OR the six months ending June 30, 
1940, the gross ton-miles handled by 
the Western lines of the Northern Pa- 
cific amounted to 380,789,299, as com- 
pared with 774,498,000 for the first six 
months of 1945. This large increase in 
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traffic was, of course, because of the 
Northern Pacific’s share of the war-time 
transportation intended for the Pacific 
theater of operations, and also for the 
rapidly industrialized Pacific Northwest 
which, from what was largely a producer 


Diesel-electric road freight locomotives handled a sizable 
proportion of the Northern Pacific’s war-time tonnage 


of timber and agricultural products, be- 
came a beehive of activity during the 
war, with many industries, particularly 
shipbuilding plants. 

Before the war the Western lines of 
the Northern Pacific, which include all 














The Northern Pacific operates Diesel-electric road freight 
locomotives through the Dakotas as well as in the mountains 


lines west of Livingston, Mont., com- 
prised an extremely well built and ade- 
quately powered railroad as far west as 
Easton, Wash., which is the west end of 
the fertile Yakima Valley apple-produc- 
ing district. From that point over the 
Cascade Mountains to Auburn, Wash., 
the line was well built and completely 
adequate for peace-time traffic, but rela- 
tively the bridges and curvature restrict- 
ed the movement of heavy locomotives 
far more than on other portions of the 
‘main line. The power used on this sec- 
tion of the road consisted of Mallet 
(2-8-8-2) compound locomotives of 89,- 
500 Ib. tractive effort, all of which were 
built between 1913 and 1920. These 
contrast particularly with the 4-6-6-4 
4-cylinder simple articulated engines of 
106,890 Ib. tractive effort which took 
care of a large part of the freight service 
on the rest of the main line and which 
had been built and delivered to the N. P. 
between 1936 and 1944. 

This lighter motive power was more 
than adequate to handle the traffic load 
over the Cascade Mountains in peace- 
time, but, as additional traffic to the Pa- 
cific Northwest developed during the 


war, it became apparent that, in order to 
lift this load over the Cascades, addi- 
tional power would be necessary. Re- 
building the entire line was out of the 
question during war-time and the North- 
ern Pacific found the answer to handling 
the heavy traffic load in the use of 5,400 
hp. Diesel-electric road freight locomo- 
tives, both as through freight locomo- 
tives between Easton and Auburn and 
as helpers on the stiff grades on both 
sides of the mountain. The Northern 
Pacific had begun Diesel-electric oper- 
ations with switching locomotives as 
early as 1938 and had acquired 53 Diesel 
switchers of 660 to 1,000 hp. and 4 loco- 


motives of 1,000 hp. described as Diesel- 


electric road switchers. A list of these 
switchers is shown in the accompanying 
table. The Northern Pacific also has two 
Diesel-powered road freight locomotives 
(5,400 hp.) in operation between Glen- 
dive, Mont., and Mandan, N. D., a dis- 
tance of 215.7 miles. 

In seeking the answer to the problem 
of handling the heavy traffic over the 
Cascades, it was decided to use Diesel- 
electric road freight locomotives and 11 
such locomotives of 5,400 hp. were pur- 








Diesel-Electric Road Switchers 


No. Wheels Cyl. Diam. Tractive Weight 

Units Horsepower Type Diam., In. Stroke, In. Effort, Lb. Lb. Builder Date Built 

2 1,000 0-4-4-0 40 6-12%x13 60,600 242,500 Alco 1945 

2 1,000 0-4-4-0 40 6-12%x13 61,900 247.500 Alco 1945 

Diesel-Electric Switchers 

No. Wheels Cyl. Diam. Tractive Weight ; 

Units Horsepower Type Diam., In. Stroke, In. Effort, Lb. Lb. Builder Date Built 

2 660 0-4-4-0 40 6-12%4x13 49,300 197,500 Alco | 1940 

1 660 0-4-4-0 40 6-12-%4x15% 49,800 199,300 Baldwin 1940 

2 660 0-4-4-0 40 6-12-%x15% 49,400 197,800 Baldwin 1942 

1 660 0-4-4-0 40 6-12%x13 49,500 198,000 Alco 1945 

1 900 0-4-4-0 40 12-8x10 63,100 252,600 Electro-Motive 1938 

3 1,000 0-4-4-0 40 12-8%x10 61,500 246,000 Electro-Motive 1940 

3 1,000 0-4-4-0 40 12-8%x10 61,100 244,400 Electro-Motive 1941 

2 1,000 0-4-4-0 40 8-12-3%4x15% 59,900 239,600 Baldwin 1941 

11 1,000 0-4-4-0 40 6-124%4x13 57,500 230,000 Alco 1941-2-3 
1,000 0-4-4-0 40 8-12-%4x15% 59,200 236,900 Baldwin 1942 

4 1,000 0-4-4-0 40 8-12-44x15% 60,100 240,500 Baldwin 1944 

4 1,000 0-4-4-0 40 8-12-4x15% 60,300 241,300 Baldwin 1944 

16 1,000 0-4-4-0 40 8-12-34x15%4 60,600 242,300 Baldwin 1945 





chased from the Electro-Motive Division 
of General Motors Corporation. These 
locomotives have a tractive effort of 
225,500 Ib., weigh 925,900 Ib. each and 
have a wheel diameter of 40 in. The 
first of these locomotives was delivered 
in February, 1944, and was placed in 
service in April on the Tacoma division 
on the First district, which extends be- 
tween Yakima, Wash., and Auburn, a 
distance of 139.6 miles. 


Curvature a Problem 


The most acute problem on the moun- 
tain section of this district was that light 
bridges and heavy curvature, plus ad- 
verse grades, held down the tonnage that 
could be handled and increased the num- 
ber of trains it was necessary to operate 
to a point where the district was becom- 
ing congested. The problem was inten- 
sified by the fact that this district in- 
cludes the Cascade tunnel of the N. P., 
which is single track and nearly two 
miles long. 

Obviously, this single track through 
the tunnel connecting two stretches of 
double track railroad, and the fact that 
smoke and gas conditions made it further 
necessary to space trains through the 
tunnel at considerable intervals, limited 
the number of trains that could be oper- 
ated and the speed of such trains. Under 
steam operations, the average gross tons 
per train-mile on the First district of the 
Tacoma division ranged between 2,700 
and 2,800 tons, while the average under 
Diesel operation was increased to 3,300 
to 3,400 tons. The average train-miles 
per hour on this district was also in- 
creased from 12 m. p. h. to about 13.5 
m. p. h. 

Under steam operation, the maximum 
tonnage that could be hauled by one of 
the steam locomotives then in service, 
with two steam helpers over the helper 
district, was 3,750 tons. The maximum 
tonnage under Diesel operation, with 
one Diesel helper on the helper district, 
is 4,500 tons. 

In peace-time the predominating traf- 
fic movement on the N. P. is eastbound, 
but for the entire period of the war this 
flow of traffic was reversed. 


Diesel-Electric Assignments 


The normal assignment of the Diesel 
locomotives, under war-time conditions, 
was between Auburn and Yakima, 139.6 
miles. Eastbound from Auburn to Les- 
ter, 43 miles, there is an ascending grade 
of 1 per cent. At Lester the 5,400 hp. 
Diesel locomotives used as helpers were 
switched into the middle of the train. 
From Lester to Stampede, 11 miles, there 
is an ascending grade of 2.2 per cent 
eastbound, followed by a descending 
grade, also of 2.2 per cent, for 9 miles 
to Easton. 

The Diesel helpers were normally 
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operated between Lester and Easton, 20 
miles, both east and westbound. They 
were not cut off at the summit as was the 
normal operation with steam helpers, for 
the reason that their availability for dy- 
namic braking was of material assistance 
in getting the trains down the mountain 
on each side of the tunnel without hot 
wheels and other undesirable factors 
brought about by reason of the constant 
application of brakes directly to the 
wheels that was necessary when the 
train speed was controlled by air brakes 
only. It is the normal practice to han- 
dle the maximum of 4,500 tons on each 
train pulled by a Diesel locomotive. 


Extended Runs 


One of the additional advantages is 
that when the traffic that can be handled 
does not come up to the full capacity of 
the railroad, the Diesels can be operated 
through between Yakima and Pasco, 90 
miles, and occasionally they are operated 
as far east as Spokane, thus making a 
run of 379 miles between Auburn and 
Spokane. 

The terrain between Yakima and 
Pasco consists of a high plateau with 
few grades and the Diesels ordinarily 
handle 6,000 tons between Yakima and 
Pasco and 4,870 tons between Pasco and 
Spokane. These extended runs were 
made by one or two of the Diesels prac- 
tically every day until late last fall, when 
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the heavy homebound troop movement 
made it necessary to concentrate the ac- 
tivities of the Diesels in the Cascade 
mountain territory between Auburn and 
Yakima. 

As previously stated, the Northern Pa- 
cific had considerable experience in the 
operation of Diesel switchers and also 
in the operation of two Diesel road 
freight locomotives in the relatively flat 
territory between Glendive, Mont., and 
Mandan, N. D. However, none of the 
engine crews on the Tacoma division 
had any background of Diesel operating 
knowledge. For this reason, in the early 
days of the operation it was necessary 
to supply a great deal of supervision on 
the part of road foremen of engines and 
others in order that the maximum trans- 
portation output per locomotive might he 
obtained. In addition to the railway su- 
pervision, representatives from the loco- 
motive builders were also on the ground. 


Diesel Maintenance 


The two road freight Diesels operated 
between Glendive and Mandan were re- 
paired in an addition to the machine 
shop at Glendive. However, with nine 
road Diesels operating over the Cascade 
mountains, it soon became apparent that 
the makeshift facilities supplied at the 
existing Auburn shops would be inade- 
quate and inefficient. Therefore, almost 
simultaneously with the delivery of the 


A busy scene in war-time transportation on the Northern Pacific 





first Diesel road locomotive on the ex- 
treme west end of the N. P., the con- 
struction of a modern shop building, de- 
signed expressly for the handling of re- 
pairs to Diesel locomotives, was begun. 

This building was erected in accord- 
ance with the plans of the locomotive 
builder, modified by suggestions on the 
part of the N. P. mechanical officers. It 
is a modern building of brick and glass 
brick, and was completed late in Novem- 
ber, 1944. It includes three service tracks 
capable of handling a four-unit Diesel 
under cover, and also includes a modern 
oil reclamation plant. This modern shop 
has proved adequate and efficient in sup- 
plying the necessary maintenance and re- 
pairs rapidly which reduces shopping 
time and permits the greatest possible 
utilization of the locomotives. 

As might be expected, with three of 
the nine Diesels used in helper service, 
the locomotive mileage performance of 
the Diesel locomotives has not been as 
high as it would have been had miles 
employed been the sole guiding factor in 
determining how the Diesels were to be 
used. However, mileage comparisons 
are of no particular value in this case, 
as this particular operation of Diesels 
over the mountain is unique and has no 
parallel among any of the Diesel road 
freight locomotive operations on other 
railways. Even so, the average mileage 
of these Diesels is ranging between 6,500 
and 8,000 miles per month. 
















Left—Engineer of locomotive No. 106 speaking over radio with the yardmaster at Flat Rock. Right—Emery 





Lee, Federal Communications Commission inspector, using radio in the Flat Rock yardmaster’s office, 
while W. S. Halstead, consultant for the Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, looks on 





D. T. & I. Tests Radio in Detroit 


Two-way conversation is maintained between the yard office and 


switching locomotives throughout entire industrial area 14 miles long 


HE Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, in 

cooperation with the Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corporation, has 
conducted extensive tests of radio com- 
munication between switching locomo- 
tives and a yard office near Detroit, 
Mich. The territory extends about 14 
miles north and east from the freight 
yards at Flat Rock to Dearborn and 
Delray, which are in the Detroit indus- 
trial area. The D. T. & I. has two 
lines in this area, one extending from 
Flat Rock north and then northeast to 
the River Rouge plant of the Ford Mo- 
tor Company in Dearborn, and the sec- 
ond line running east from Flat Rock 
to the Detroit river, then along the river 
front to yards at Wyandotte, Ecorse 
and Delray, the latter being east of 
Dearborn. 

Northbound road trains of the D. T. 
& I. terminate at Flat Rock yard, and 
southbound road trains depart from this 
yard. Therefore, the delivery of cars 
from this yard to various yards, indus- 
tries and connections, as well as the 
return of cars to the Flat Rock yard, 
are all handled by switching crews that 
work under the jurisdiction of the yard- 
master at Flat Rock. The purpose of 
the tests, therefore, was to determine 
whether radio communication could be 
applied successfully to maintain two- 
way conversation between the switch en- 
gines and the Flat Rock yard office. 
This area was selected for tests because 
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of the numerous conditions which might 
interfere with the operation of such a 
system. For example, there are sev- 
eral steel bridges over the tracks, and 
many steel buildings near the railroad. 
Steel-reinforced concrete arches, in- 
stalled years ago to support overhead 
catenary for electric traction, are spaced 
300 ft. apart on 10 miles of the line be- 
tween Flat Rock and Dearborn. 

Basically the system is space radio 
operating at 161.775 mc., frequency 
modulation. Transmitter-receiver sets 
were installed at the yard office in Flat 
Rock and on two locomotives. To in- 
sure uniform coverage of the more re- 
mote area, regardless of the adverse 
conditions, a “satellite” station, includ- 
ing a transmitter-receiver set, was in- 
stalled at Dearborn, 14 miles from Flat 
Rock, the two stations being connected 
by 189-kc. carrier current, superim- 
posed on previously existing telegraph 
and telephone wires on the pole line 
paralleling the railroad. The 189-kc. 
carrier current on the line wires allows 
additional transmitters and receivers to 
be coupled to the wayside wires at any 
point. 


Operating Procedure 


The panel of the radio set on the 
yardmaster’s desk at Flat Rock has a 
small switch which can be turned to 
either of two positions, “Local” or “Re- 


mote.” His equipment includes one 
microphone and two loud-speakers. If 
he wants to talk to a locomotive that he 
knows is working in or near the Flat 
Rock yard, he throws the “Local” 
switch, which connects his space-radio 
transmitter-receiver set so that it oper- 
ates only in connection with the antenna 
at that office. He then calls the loco- 
motive, and talks with the engineman in 
the conventional manner. 

On the other hand, if the yardmaster 
at Flat Rock wants to contact a locomo- 
tive that is working in the vicinity of 
Dearborn, Delray or Ecorse, he throws 
his “Remote” key, which establishes 
connections so that his microphone and 
the other loud-speakers function via the 
carrier current superimposed over the 
line wires between his Flat Rock office 
and Dearborn, at which point the “sat- 
ellite” transmitter-receiver equipment 
operates in connection with the antenna 
at that location. 

Normally the system as a whole is 
standing by, so that all calls come in 
over the loud-speakers not only in the 
locomotives but also in the yardmaster’s 
office at Flat Rock. Calls from locomo- 
tives working in the yard at Flat Rock 
are picked up by the antenna at that 
office, and are reproduced by one of the 
loud-speakers in the yardmaster’s office. 
Calls from locomotives in the vicinity of 
Dearborn and Delray are picked up by 
the antenna at the satellite station, and 
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transmitted by the carrier on the line 
wires to the office at Flat Rock, where 
they are reproduced on the second loud- 
speaker in the yardmaster’s office. 

On the double-track main line between 
Dearborn and Flat Rock, where over- 
head steel-reinforced concrete arches 
are spaced every 300 ft., it was expected 
that these arches might create “radio 
shadows,” or interfere with reception 
of radio wave energy, but the very high 
frequency FM transmission and recep- 
tion at these points was not affected. 

At all points in the Dearborn and Flat 
Rock areas, strong signals were re- 
ceived on the locomotives and at the 
fixed stations, with none of the “fringe” 
conditions, such as “flutter” or unsteady 
signals being noticeable. In one pre- 
liminary test, “solid” two-way communi- 
cation was maintained up to 29 miles 
southwest of the Flat Rock station, and 
the message could be copied up to 34.5 
miles with the “squelch” open, Since 
the radiation patterns about each fixed 
station and locomotive extends in all 
directions, a total area of about 700 
square miles is covered by the system. 

In another interesting test one loco- 
motive was moved into a steel-frame 
locomotive maintenance building at the 
Ford plant, while the second locomotive 
was moved between two large steel 
buildings, with overhead crane struc- 
tures, at the Murray Body Corporation 
in Detroit. Solid two-way communica- 
tion was maintained from each of these 
locomotives with Flat Rock 14 miles 
south, and solid two-way communication 


.was maintained between the locomotives 


except in one spot under the crane 
strueture. A slight movement of the 
locomotive resulted in normal signal 
level betng re-established. At the time 
of this test the air-line distance between 
the locomotives was approximately 3.5 
miles. 

The fixed station antenna, located 160 
ft. above ground on top of a water 
tower, is an improved type, developed 
by Farnsworth, which resembles a coax- 
ial antenna in external appearance. A 
cartwheel-type ground plane antenna 18 
in. high is used on the steam locomo- 
tive, being mounted on the tender. This 
antenna is provided with a tuning cir- 
cuit enclosed in a housing at the center 
of the ground-plane section. The an- 
tenna on the Diesel locomotive is an 
experimental type, under development 
by Farnsworth, having a height of less 
than 11 in. above the top of the engine 
hood. Because of its shape and size, 
it is referred to as the “fire-cracker” 
antenna, 

The power consumption of the FM 
transmitting and receiving equipment 
at fixed and mobile stations is approxi- 
mately 240 watts when transmitting, 
180 watts when standing by, and 140 
watts when receiving, using a 115-volt 
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Map of the territory covered in the D. T. & I. radio tests in the Detroit area 


60-cycle a.c. power supply. With a 
special 32-volt voltage-regulated dynam- 
otor, of relatively low efficiency 
(about 40 per cent), the overall power 
consumption is approximately 450 watts 
when transmitting, 350 watts when 
standing by, and 300 watts when re- 
ceiving. 

The power supply unit on the Diesel 
locomotive is the dynamotor type oper- 
ating on 64 volts d.c. from the locomo- 
tive storage battery which provides the 
filament and plate voltage. The power 
supply unit on the steam locomotive in- 
cludes a rotary converter for operation 
on 32 volts d.c. from the locomotive 
headlight generator. This unit supplies 
110 volts a.c. to a standard 110-volt a.c. 


radio power supply unit. Power sup- 
ply units for fixed stations operate on 
115 volts a.c. at 60 cycles. 

This installation and the tests were 
under the jurisdiction of William G. 
Clinton, signal and communications en- 
gineer of the D. T. & I. Mr. Clinton 
was assisted by H. C. Lorenzen, signal 
engineer and superintendent of tele- 
graph of the Pere Marquette; M. F. 
Anderson, communications engineer of 
the Pere Marquette; and by Joe Gray, 
head of communications for the Ford 
Motor Company. The principal items 
of radio equipment and radio engineer- 
ing services were furnished by the 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Cor- 
poration. 
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Economic Facts Pictured for Employees 


By C. R. DUGAN* 



















WHICH ‘ads Fays lis Own Way? 





AIRLINES 


Airlines have free use of the skies . . . and lighted 
airways. Their airports are built by cities at taxpayer 
expense; already a billion dollars thus spent — and 
2 billion dollars more asked. Their beacons, radio 
beams, emergency fields and the like are built and 
maintained at Government expense — at a cost 
exceeding $300,000,000. Yet all airlines pay is a 
nominal rental for use of airports. 


THE TAXPAYER FOOTS THE BILL! 





WATER CARRIERS 


The Government has already spent over 2 billion 
dollars to improve and maintain rivers, canals, inland 
waterways. Boats and barges engaged in ree 
on these waters pay practically nothing for their 
maintenance. Even the wharves.and docks they use 
have been, in most cases, built by others. 


THE TAXPAYER PAYS THE BILL 



















HIGHWAY TRANSPORT 


Over 25 billion dollars of taxpayer money has gone 
into American roadways, not including congested 
city strects. Built and improved for the automobile. 
delivery and farm truck, whose owners pay gas 
taxes, highways have become routes for huge trans- 
port trucks, engaged in the heaviest commerce. Yet 
these giants, with few exceptions, pay only gasoline 
taxes and a nominal license fee, while roads must 
be built wider and stronger for their trucks. 


THE TAXPAYER FOOTS THE DIFFERENCE! 








RAILROADS 


The railroads have put 25 billion dollars into their 
systems. To maintain them they spent in 1944 alone 
$2,548,622,212 on tracks, roadways, bridges, equip- 
ment. Every cent came out of their own pockets. In 
addition, they paid in taxes for the support of 
schools, public health, public police and fire pro- 
tection . . . $1,849,195,157. They even pay taxes to 
build and maintain airports and highways! 


RAILROADS PAY THEIR OWN WAY! 











Illustrations from the N. Y. Central’s Report to Employees 











ANNUAL WAGES, NET INCOME 


AND DIVIDENDS 


(1H MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 





1 1944 | 1945 


97 97 97 












N a report for 1945 to its approximate- 
ly 125,000 employees, the New York 
Central System issued on May 1 its third 
such annual accounting, enlarged from & 
to 12 pages this year in order more fully 
to illustrate to each employee his or her 
benefit in the successful operation of the 
company. 

Coincident with the preparation of the 
report by the public relations department 
of the railroad, Railway Age in its 
March 2 and 23 issues published the re- 
sults of its survey of railroad employee 
opinion regarding their industry. Be- 
cause certain findings of the survey con- 
clusively proved that an unsuspectedly 
large number of employees had no know!- 
edge or inaccurate knowledge (1) of the 
seriousness of the threat to the railroads 
of competition from subsidized transpor- 
tation and (2) of the huge share of 
wages in total railroad income, the New 
York Central revised its report to em- 
ployees to provide additional graphic 
explanations of these facts. 

Two charts are employed in the re- 
port to explain the comparative shares 
of wages and net income in total reve- 
nues. One of these charts is reproduced 
herewith. Explanation of the threat to 
railroad jobs by competition from other 
forms of subsidized transportation is 
given illustrated argument on the last full 
page of the report—which is also repro- 
duced herewith, in reduced size and with- 
out the use of color which appears in the 
original. 

It will be noted that the chart dealing 
with wages compares, by means of a 
block pattern, the amount of annual 
wages with net income and dividends 
paid to stockholders. Thus, using the 
year 1944, which was the revenue year 
used by Railway Age in its survey, the 
chart in the Central report to its em- 
ployees shows wages of 337.3 millions 
as compared with net income of 35.8 mil- 
lions and dividends of 9.7 millions. 

This chart provides the railroad’s cor- 
rect answer to the survey query of “How 
are earnings shared?” Answers to this 
query revealed 46 per cent of employees 
thought that employees get the larger 
share; 35 per cent that stockholders get 
the larger share; 16 per cent had no 
opinion; 3 per cent gave qualified an- 
swers. 

Another chart in the Central’s report, 
showing the percentage of net railway 
operating income to investment in rail- 
way property, shows such earnings at 3 
per cent for 1944, 





* Manager, Public Relations, N. Y. Central. 
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This gives the railroad’s answer to two 
questions in the survey. In one question 
—‘What rate of profits did railroads 
earn in 1944?”—the largest number of 
responding employees believed 25 to 34 
per cent was the rate of profit. In the 
other question—“What rate of profit 
should railroads be allowed to earn?”— 
the largest number believed 10 per cent 
to be fair. 

The charts shown in the Railway Age 
survey and those from the railroad’s re- 
port to its employees will be printed in 
the May issue of the company’s employee 
magazine, “The Central Headlight,” to 
give added emphasis to these important 
facts. 

Competition from the subsidized trans- 





portation provided by airlines, water car- 
riers and highway trucks is discussed in 
the Central’s report, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, under the ques- 
tion of ‘““Which one pays its own way ?” 
Beneath illustrations of each form of 
transportation concise information on 
how billions of public monies are spent 
for the benefit of airlines, water carriers 
and highway trucks is given. The tag 
line to each argument is “The taxpayer 
foots the bill!” 

A sharp contrast with these subsidies, 
appearing under a fourth illustration on 
the same page, tells of the total invest- 
ment in railroads and the amounts of 
money spent annually for their mainte- 
nance and for taxes to support all agen- 


Preventing Newsprint Damage 


NEW method for preventing dam- 

age to newsprint rolls in transit, so 
simple in conception that nothing more 
than an old rubber motor-car tire and a 
hammer and nail are required, promises 
to save the railways tens of thousands 
of dollars annually in claims. This 
method of shipping newsprint, although 
little more than six months old, has al- 
ready proved successful. The method’s 
originator is J. O. McKerrow, general 
trafic manager, Abitibi Power & Paper 
Co., Toronto, Ont. The most prevalent 
cause of damage was that of flat rolls 
and crushed cores, which in some cases 
reached the total of 30 per cent of the 
number shipped. This caused not only 
a big loss to the railway carriers but, 
with war-time shortage of paper, de- 
prived newspapers of much-needed 
newsprint. 

Under this system, old rubber motor- 
car tires are used as shock absorbers at 
each end-wall of the box cars. All the 
time needed to install them is that re- 
quired to nail the tires to the end-walls 
of the cars at approximately the center 
of the roll. Then, when the car receives 
a sudden shock, the rolls are automatic- 
ally cushioned against damage in their 
shift against the end-walls. 

So successful has been the tire exper- 
iment against damage in transit that 
damage reports indicate a drop from 
some 30 per cent to a figure almost neg- 
ligible. One of the latest reports re- 
ceived by Mr. McKerrow showed that 
out of 30 cars shipped, from one of the 
seven Abitibi Canadian mills to an 
American customer some 1,500 miles 
distant, not a single roll of paper was 
found to be damaged. 

New systems for the protection of 
newsprint against damage in loading 
and transit have been the subject of al- 
most continuous study by _ railways. 
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newsprint manufacturers and publishers 
for years. The most common types oi 
damage in transportation were: 

Rubbed, or chafed rolls, usually the re- 
sult of rolls rubbing together or against 
car walls. 

Cut rolls, caused by contact with nails 
in car walls or floors, against sharp 
edges of bracing or blocking, or the 
presence of foreign matter in the car. 

Split edges, caused by contact with 
blocking, or irregular, or worn floor 
decking. 

Starred rolls (rolls slightly out of 
round but cores not crushed), caused by 
impact of roll against roll, against end 
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cies of government. The tag line to this 
exposition is “Railroads pay their own 
way!” 

The remainder of the report, printed 
in blue, black and white, and copiously 
illustrated by drawings for quick under- 
standing, follows the pattern established 
by the two previous annual reports to 
employees, A large two-page, center- 
spread map of the system has been added. 

The introduction to the report is a 
message from President Metzman re- 
viewing the fine accomplishment of team- 
work on the railroad during the last year 
of the war and expressing confidence 
that this teamwork, given the tools of 
new equipment now on order, can well 
face any challenge of the future. 


walls of car, or against blocking and 
bracing. 

Flat rolls (rolls definitely out of round 
with cores crushed ), caused by overspeed 
impacts due to similar causes as those of 
“starred rolls.” This type of damage 
has been the most serious and caused 
the most trouble to receivers of news- 
print paper, and it is the type of dam- 
age which the rubber tires are prevent- 
ing. 

For many years the “toe-block load” 
was the only method of loading in gen- 
eral use. This type of loading consisted 
of stowing rolls together lightly. The 
“key rolls” in the doorway area of the 
car were blocked at the bottom with 
wood toe blocks about 4 in. high, spiked 
to the car floor. 

A study of the tight toe-block load 





A roll of newsprint averages about 1,600 lb. and is easily damaged under 
improper handling 



















revealed many weaknesses and potential 
sources of damage, such as: Securing 
of the roll at the bottom only, which is 
contrary to the standard practice of ap- 
plying bracing at or near the center of 
gravity of the article braced. Blocked 
at the bottom only, the roll is free to 
move forward at the top, setting up a 
rocking motion which, in many cases, 
results in the roll riding the toe-block, 
causing serious damage. The toe-blocks 
contact only a small area on the key 
rolls. Any movement of the load forces 
the key rolls against the toe-blocks, caus- 
ing, in many instances, split edges, 
starred and flat rolls. 

The tight-loading feature of this 
method also has its drawbacks, in that 
rolls in close proximity, when subject to 
vertical oscillation, develop chafing dam- 
age. The rigid securing of the load sub- 
jects the rolls to impacts that in most 
cases would be dissipated if the rolls 
were permitted some free movement. To 
correct the structural weakness of the 
toe-block load, additional bracing was 
placed in various positions to supplement 
the toe-block, but with indifferent suc- 
cess. In many instances, the failure of 
the auxiliary bracing caused serious 
damage. Changes in loading patterns 
were tried out with varying success, but 
damage reports remained unchanged. 

Dissatisfaction with the increasing 
damage record brought about the deci- 
sion to experiment with a loading 


method that would eliminate the toe- 
blocks and permit a restricted movement 
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of the load. The loading method devel- 
oped was termed the “loose load.” The 
loading pattern, in most instances, was 
the same as applied to the toe-block load. 
To prevent the rolls from shifting 
against the doors with resultant damage 
to both the rolls and the car doors, a 
piece of lumber of suitable dimensions 
was installed across each door opening 
between the door posts flush with car 
walls. No other restriction against the 
movement of the rolls was applied. 

About the same time the loose load 
was being tried out, experiments were 
being conducted with the “floating unit 
method,” in which the rolls in each end 
of the car are tied together in two sepa- 
rate units, one in each end. The princi- 
ple involved required some space in the 
doorway and each end of the car to per- 
mit a slight shift of the units, which 
spends the force and lessens the effects 
of shock. Another method developed 
was more or less of a compromise be- 
tween the toe-block load and the loose 
load, This was the “key roll method” 
and embodies the principle of tight load- 
ing by banding the key rolls, at the 
center of gravity, in the doorway area. 
The key-roll method was followed by the 
“anchor-banded load.” This method 
also embraced the tight-loading princi- 
ple by the application of bands anchored 
to the car walls to prevent movement of 
the load. 

Following a number of years of exper- 
iments in loading and securing by indi- 
vidual railways and manufacturers, the 
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A Diesel-powered Northern Pacific freight train near Missoula, Montana 
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Association of Railroads, 
Freight Claim Division, appointed a 
special Newsprint Committee to make a 
study of transportation damage to news- 
print and its causes. Joint meetings 
were arranged with that committee and 
the Newsprint Paper Industry Commit- 
tee. These meetings resulted in definite 
proposals being passed along to the 
Closed Car Loading Committee of the 
Operating - Transportation Division, 
A.A.R., for further study and the pub- 
lication of standard recommended load- 
ing and securing practices. 

A pamphlet entitled “Methods for 
Preparing and Loading Newsprint” was 
issued by the Association of American 
Railroads, in October, 1944, and received 
general distribution. The pamphlet rec- 
ommends and describes three general 
methods of loading: “Loose Load,” 
“Key-Roll Load” and the ‘Floating- 
Unit Load.” Each of the three methods 
has now been generally adopted by 
newsprint manufacturers and publishers. 
Aside from the matter of loading, the 
improvement in the car spring arrange- 
ment, by the inclusion of non-harmonic 
friction springs, has been a large factor 
in the reduction of chafing damage to 
newsprint, by cutting down vertical os- 
cillation. 

The newest addition to the list of ex- 
periments is that of the “McKerrow 
System” and, although little more than 
six months old in practice, it already has 
achieved results that promise its adop- 
tion as a general practice. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Burlington Trains in 
Rear-end Collision 


Signals functioned properly, 
spacing was adequate, 
Flynn explains 


Forty-five people were killed and 36 in- 
jured sufficiently to require hospitalization 
in a rear-end collision between two west- 
ward Chicago, Burlington & Quincy pas- 
senger trains at Naperville, Ill, 28 miles 
west of Chicago, on April 25. The acci- 
dent occurred when the first train, No. 11, 
the “Advance Flyer,” fast streamliner be- 
tween Chicago and Omaha and Lincoln, 
Neb., stopped for inspection after one of 
the trainmen thought he observed some- 
thing fly from under the train. A short 
time later it was struck from the rear by 
train No. 39, the “Exposition Flyer” for 
Golorado, Utah, and California points. 

Both of these trains are scheduled to 
leave Chicago at 12:35 p.m. No. 11 is due 
at Downers Grove, seven miles east of the 
scene of the accident, at 12:56 p.m., while 
No. 39 is due there at 12:58 p.m. These 
trains are due at Aurora, nine miles west 
of Naperville, at 1:10 p.m. and 1:13 p.m., 
respectively, but are not scheduled to stop 
at either place. At the point of accident 
the Burlington has three main tracks, of 
which numbers 1 and 2 are signaled for 
train movements in either direction, while 
No. 3 is an eastward track only. Move- 
ments on all three main tracks are gov- 
erned by signal indication without regard 
to superiority of trains. 

According to information supplied by the 
railroad, these trains left Chicago on time 
and were operated on parallel tracks as far 
as Kedzie Avenue, (M.P.4.83) from which 
point both trains were routed over track 
No. 2, the center track, there being a 
3-min. interval between them passing Down- 
ers Grove. The general speed restriction for 
the trains involved is 80 m.p.h. when op- 
erating through this territory on track No. 
2. Approaching the point of collision from 
the east, the second signal to the rear can 
be seen for 5,123 ft., and it was displaying 
a restrictive (yellow) indication. It is 
5,617 ft. farther to the next signal, which 
was displaying a stop indication. No. 11 
was struck by the following train 934 ft. 
west of the latter (red) signal, or a total 
distance of 6,551 ft. beyond the distant 
(yellow) signal. In tests conducted im- 
mediately after the accident, the signals 
functioned perfectly, according to Edward 
Flynn, executive vice-president of the road, 
who said that a train the weight of No. 39 
could have been stopped short of the red 
signal had the rules been observed. Bur- 
lington rules require that when a distant 
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signal is displaying a restrictive indication, 
trains must reduce speed at once and move 
at “restricted speed” until the indication of 
the next governing signal can be deter- 


mined. Restricted speed means “proceed 
prepared to stop short of train, obstruction, 
or anything that may require the speed of 
a train to be reduced.” 

The track at the point where the dis- 
tant (yellow) signal can first be seen is 
on an ascending grade of 0.574 per cent 
for a distance of 60 ft., followed by an 
ascending grade varying from 0.574 to 0.12 
per cent for a distance of 3,000 ft., and 
then by a descending grade of 0.10 to 0.14 
per cent for a distance of 3,400 ft. While 
there was an equivalent ascending grade of 
0.04 per cent between the distant and home 
signals, the track, for all practical purposes, 
may be considered level in that territory. 

Eastward from the point of accident, the 
track is tangent for 934 ft. to the stop sig- 
nal and for 906 ft. beyond, followed by a 
compound curve varying from 49 min. to 
1 deg. two min. for a distance of 4,139 ft. 


C. & N. W. Makes General Gray 
Public Relations Head 


Major General Carl R. Gray, Jr., for- 
mer director general of the Military Rail- 
way Service in the European Theater of 
Operations, and formerly executive vice- 
president of the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, (a part of the Chicago 
& North Western system), has been elected 
vice-president in charge of public relations 
of the North Western, with headquarters 
at Chicago and St. Paul, Minn. 


Monon Names Barriger 
President 


On May 1 the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville emerged from bankruptcy after 
13 years and 4 months in the hands of the 
courts, and John W. Barriger, III, man- 
ager of the combined Diesel Eocomotive and 
Railroad divisions of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company, has been elected president of the 
road, which continues to have headquarters 
at Chicago. With the approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Mr. Bar- 
riger will continue as vice-president of the 
Union Stock Yard & Transit Company. 

Harold A. Smith, general counsel of the 
Monon, has been elected vice-president and 
general counsel. Verne Hewitt, assistant 
to the chief executive officer, becomes treas- 
urer and assistant secretary, and E. C. 
Meyer, assistant controller, has been pro- 
moted to secretary. 

With the election of officers the duties 
of H. D. Pettibone, trustee, and L. F. De- 
Ramus, trustee and chief executive officer, 
were automatically terminated, although 
both will continue to serve the road for 
the next two or three months in advisory 
capacities. 


Freight Car Supply 
Situation Analyzed 


Less reliance on government, 
most modern equipment, 
urged by Plowman 


There is no doubt as to the great need 
and demand for railroad transportation in 
the next five years or so, but beyond that 
nearby period the future of the railroads 
will depend to a great extent on their 
ability progressively to meet the require- 
ments of commerce and industry, so that 
shippers will not find it necessary to turn 
to other forms of transportation for serv- 
ices which railroads can perform with 
greater efficiency. This was the warning 
voiced by E. G. Plowman, vice-president, 
traffic, of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion in an April 25 address before the New 
York Traffic Club. 

No serious loss in rail transportation 
efficiency, or large reduction in mileage, 
was expected by Mr. Plowman, even if 
there should be several years of poor 
earnings and curtailed operations, but he 
declared that such optimism did not apply 
with equal emphasis to either the quality 
or the availability of freight cars. Ship- 
pers have come to take a proper car sup- 
ply as a matter of course, he said, as a 
“natural right” enjoyed by them, “but there 
is, unfortunately, much doubt that this hap- 
py situation can continue.” 

The speaker listed five factors that now 
work against an easy and plentiful car sup- 
ply; namely, poor cogdition of available 
cars; declining effectiveness of heavy-load- 
ing requirements; prevalence of the 5-day 
week in industry; resort to government 
priorities for loading; and the return of 
peace-time competitive conditions, both in 
industry and on the railroads. 

It is, of course, well known that the total 
number of usable freight cars is less than 
it was five years ago, Mr. Plowman re- 
marked, but it is not so easy to measure 
quantitatively the equally apparent drop in 
the condition of cars that are available, 
particularly of box cars. “The present 
shortage of lumber, aggravated by federal 
regulations, makes the supply of first qual- 
ity box cars very much of a lottery,” he 
added, and all freight cars, especially those 
requiring lumber for floors, are in worse 
condition than before the war. 


Conditions Have Changed—An im- 
portant aspect of the car supply situation, 
the speaker continued, is the change in 
loading and unloading conditions resulting 
from the end of the war. While hostilities 
were in progress. the extra costs of speed 
could be charged to war expense, but “it is 
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unrealistic to expect shippers and receivers 
to spend money for overtime, and especially 
for sixth and seventh day work each week, 
in order to speed up their freight car load- 
ing and unloading operations. They will 
not do it. As a result, the total number 
of cars required to handle the present and 
expected high level of peace-time business 
must be larger than would be true under 
war-time conditions.” 

Throughout the recent war, Mr. Plow- 
man pointed out, the issue of “government- 
enforced preferential loading privileges 
often raised its ugly head,” but never was 
permitted to “strike a death wound into our 
national transportation system.” Since the 
war ended, however, he said, the govern- 
ment has experimented with loading priori- 
ties, notably in the case of export shipments 
of grain in connection with the foreign re- 
lief program. Such orders, he declared, 
“require discrimination in distributing an 
inadequate supply of cars,” and if generally 
established would waste millions of car- 
days and thousands of yard switching- 
hours. 

Competitive forces act to increase the 
demand for cars, in times ‘of peace, the 
speaker explained, both because railroads 
are competing with each other for a re- 
duced volume of business, as compared to 
war-time conditions, and because industrial 
and commercial enterprises make requests 
for cars to suit their individual needs, to 
meet which the railroads generally must 
build up pools of empty cars at many stra- 
tegic points. 

One suggested way in which railroads 
can attack the “present defective condition” 
of freight cars is their return, at least for 
the winter months, to the pre-war car 
service rules requiring cars to move to 
home lines. Regardless of the current diffi- 
culties in getting lumber and steel, Mr. 
Plowman said, “there can be no doubt that 
cars would be better repaired if the cars 
on railroad repair tracks were their own.” 
Moreover, he observed, there would be an 
improvement in car purchasing policy, in 
that the types of cars acquired would more 
closely meet the present needs of on-line 
shippers, in many instances, if more cars 
-were on home lines. 


Favors One-Purpose Car — The 
speaker also commented upon three ways 
to make freight cars better. “They can 
be designed to perform their functions 
more perfectly; they can be made lighter; 
and their components may be improved in 
quality and design,” he pointed out. Op- 
portunities to reduce car weight were dis- 
cussed at some length, and the speaker 
went on to urge more “exploration and 
exploitation” of the functionally-designed 
one-purpose car. Such designs have been 
subjected to various criticisms, he conceded, 
but “the important point is that such cars 
hold certain traffic to the rails that would 
otherwise move via other methods. The 
present low interest rates for money and 
the low maintenance cost of well-built cars 
make one-purpose cars a very good invest- 
ment.” 

Mr. Plowman concluded his remarks 
with the suggestion that penalty demurrage 
charges be avoided as a device by which 
the government seeks to overcome the ship- 
per’s reluctance to pay for overtime and 
week-end work. “We seem to be at the 
point in this country where even the re- 
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A. A. R. Finds Roads with 
29.6 Days’ Supply of Coal 


A survey of bituminous coal held 
by various principal railroads for 
company use shows that at the pres- 
ent time the roads have on hand 
29.6 days’ supply, the Association of 
American Railroads said on April 
26. This compares with 39.5 days’ 
supply on April 1, when stocks had 
been accumulated in anticipation of 
the miners’ strike. On April 1, 1945, 
the railroads as a whole had 27.1 
days’ supply on hand, there being 
no impending cessation of mining 
during April last year. 

“While it will be readily observed 
that, as a whole, the railroad feel 
supply is at present comfortable,” 
the A. A. R. stated, “some of the 
individual railroads’ stocks are low, 
and steps have heen taken to save 
fuel by reducing the number of 
freight trains and yard engines op- 
erated when this could be done with- 
out serious detriment to the service. 
Further savings are possible through 
curtailment of passenger train serv- 
ice, particularly the elimination of 
special trains and extra sections of 
regular trains, without seriously af- 
fecting service to the public. Ob- 
viously the fuel consumption has also 
been greatly reduced on railroads 
whose traffic normally includes a 
heavy volume of coal tonnage.” 

The Office of Solid Fuels Admin- 
istrator has assisted several roads 
by turning over to them coal which 
was frozen by its order on April 1, 
the A. A. R. added. Further assis- 
tance from this source is possible 
as need arises, it was said. 











sults of healthy competition become argu- 
ments for additional federal regulation and 
control,” he said, but “the most effective 
remedy to apply to any undue accumula- 
tion of cars has been and continues to be 
the embargo.” 

“One thing is certain in this time of per- 
plexity,” he said finally. “Shippers and 
railroads must not fail to explore and try 
every arrangement and plan which can im- 
prove the efficiency and reduce the costs 
of transportation service. Improvement in 
the use of freight cars by heavier loading, 
faster loading and unloading of cars, and 
reducing the ratio of deadweight of equip- 
ment to revenue tonnage of freight traffic 
transported are imperatives.” 


New York Central Trains on 
Faster Schedules 


In addition to restoring the 16-hr. New 
York-Chicago schedule of the “Twentieth 
Century Limited,” the New York Central 
made numerous other readjustments in 
passenger train service, effective April 28, 
coincident with the shift to Daylight Sav- 
ing Time in many of the cities on its lines. 

A number of New York-Chicago trains 
which ran on 18-hr. schedules between 
these cities during the war have been 
speeded up one hour; these include the 
“Pacemaker,” “Commodore Vanderbilt,” 





“Advance Commodore Vanderbilt,” and 
“Iroquois.” The running time of the 
“Water Level Limited” between Ney 
York and Chicago has been shortened 45 
min., while the “Southwestern Limited” 
and “Knickerbocker” will make the Ney 
York-St. Louis, Mo., run one hour and 
two hours faster, respectively, than under 
war-time conditions. 

The “Genesee,” which was operated as a 
daytime train between New York and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., during the period when sleep- 
ing car runs of less than 450 miles were 
prohibited by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, has been re-established as an 
all-Pullman sleeping car train, leaving New 
York at 11:45 p. m, D. S. T., and ar- 
riving at Buffalo at 8:30 a.m. This train 
leaves Buffalo at 12:25 a. m., D. S. T,, 
and arrives at New York at 8:50 a. m. 
The coach service which it afforded on its 
war-time schedule is provided on_ the 
“Knickerbocker” and “Ohio State Limit- 
ed.” 

Improved service between Boston, Mass., 
and Chicago also has been arranged in the 
adjustment of schedules. The “New Eng- 
land States” has been speeded up 55 min.. 
while the time of the “New England Wol- 
verine” and “Paul Revere” has been cut 
65 min. 


Ontario Railway Changes Name 


3v act of the Legislature of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, the name of Temiskam- 
ing and Northern Ontario Railway has 
been changed to the Ontario Northland 
Railway, and the name of the Temiskam- 
ing and Northern Ontario Railway Com- 
mission has been changed to the Ontario 
Northland Transportation Commission. The 
change became effective on April 9th, 1946. 


Urges Observance of Rules on 
Auto Box Cars 


Acting upon reports “showing numerous 
instances of mishandling,” Chairman War- 
ren C. Kendall of the Car Service Division 
sent an April 29 “mailgram” to railroad 
transportation officers, urging strict en- 
forcement of outstanding instructions _re- 
quiring that auto box cars equipped with 
loaders “be eliminated from any loading 
not actually requiring the special interior 
fixtures.” Mr. Kendall said that increased 
loading requirements for these cars “have 
seriously tightened the supply,” and “dur- 
ing the past few days there have been smal! 
deficiencies reported at certain locations.” 


William J. Cunningham Retires 


The Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration has an- 
nounced the retirement, effective June 39. 
of William J. Cunningham, James J. Hill 
Professor of Transportation. After that 
date he will have the title James J. Hill 
Professor of Transportation, emeritus. 

Professor Cunningham joined the Har- 
vard staff as a lecturer on railroad opeta- 
tion in 1908, while he was employed by the 
Boston & Albany as a statistician. From 
1910 to 1916 he was assistant professor of 
transportation, meanwhile serving as as- 
sistant to the president, first of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and later 
of the Boston & Maine. In 1916 he was 
appointed to the Hill chair, in which he 
is just completing thirty years of service. 
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Emergency Board Report Being 
Studied by Roads and Unions 


Discussions between the Carriers’ Con- 
ference Committee and representatives of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
began in Chicago on April 29 and were 
still in process on May 1, to consider the 
recommendations made by the presidential 
emergency board which reported on the 
dispute between the carriers and the two 
unions as to wages and working conditions. 
According to the board, wage increases of 
16 cents an hour are justified in this case, 
as are changes in four working rules. The 
unions had asked for changes in 45 rules 
and an increase of 25 per cent, subject to 
a minimum of $2.50 a day. Spokesmen for 
both parties to the dispute declined to com- 
ment except to say that negotiations were 
still in process. 


Green Bay Suit Dismissed 


Circuit Judge A. F. Murphy, at Green 
Bay, Wis., on April 25 dismissed a suit 
brought by Aaron L. Biltchik and Flor- 
ence Brill, both of New York, to force the 
Green Bay & Western to pay out $750,000 
to holders of the railway’s Class B de- 
benture bonds. The plaintiffs based their 
suit on the grounds that the road’s financial 
statement showed assets of $3,100,000 in 
excess of all liabilities, but attorneys for 
the railway countered with a claim that a 
financial distribution such as that involved 
in the suit was discretionary with the 
board of dizectors which had chosen to re- 
invest the money in the purchase of new 
equipment and improvement and repair of 
present equipment. 


Raise Pay of Employees 
of Pullman Company 


The Pullman Company has announced 
that it has completed agreements with sev- 
eral employee organizations providing for 
a 16 cent hourly wage increase retroactive 
to January 1. These agreements follow the 
awards recently made by the two arbitra- 
tion panels in proceedings involving the 
railroads and 18 railway labor organiza- 
tions. The organizations involved are the 
Independent Pullman Workers’ Federation, 
the Pullman Car Employees’ Association 
of the Repair Shops, the Pullman Clerks’ 
Association and the United Transport Serv- 
ice of America (CIO). 

D. A. Crawford, president of the com- 
pany, said that wage adjustments are still 
in process of negotiation with the Order 
of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters. He also 
stated that similar increases in compensa- 
tion will be granted other employees after 
such approval as may be required by gov- 
etmmental authorities has been obtained, 
and applied on the same retroactive basis. 


T. P. & W. Offers to Arbitrate 
Differences with Unions 


An offer to resume operations on the 
basis on which they were conducted at the 
conclusion of federal operation of the prop- 
‘rty, on September 30, 1945, subject to arbi- 
tration of four issues, has been made by 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western in a brief 
filed in federal district court in Peoria, IIl., 
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before federal judge J. Leroy Adair. The 
brief was an answer to a petition asking the 
appointment of a receiver for the road filed 
by a group of shippers along the line as part 
of their effort to get the railway, which has 
been strike-bound since October 1, 1945, 
back in operation. 

Contained in the petition was a cross- 
claim asking that the suit be dismissed as 
to the T. P. & W., and asking that the 
striking railway brotherhoods be held re- 
sponsible. The brief also requested that the 
railway labor organizations be enjoined 
from acts of violence and from interference 
with the movement of trains. The four pro- 
posals which the road suggested be arbi- 
trated are: 

(1) Rules, rates of pay and working con- 
ditions; (2) determination of those to be 
regarded as employees and their seniority 
status; (3) right of employment by law or 
by contract of those who have engaged in 
acts of violence since December 28, 1941; 
and (4) whether or not there has been any 
dispute on and after October 1, 1945, within 
the meaning of the Railway Labor Act. 

At hearings on April 16 and 17, George 
P. McNear, president of the T. P. & W., 
appeared as a witness, telling the court that 
he had never refused to participate person- 
ally in any conference with representatives 
of the brotherhoods and United States medi- 
ators, prior to federal seizure of the road. 
He asserted that it was the understanding of 
the railroad that the only issue involved on 
October 1, 1945, when the road ceased oper- 
ation, was the question of re-employment of 
men accused of acts of violence in 1941 and 
1942. He asserted that the company had 
never regained control of its property sub- 
sequent to the close of federal operation of 
the road on September 30, 1945, charging 
that the brotherhoods had taken over im- 
mediately. 

Concerning the operation of a train on 
February 6 of this year, at which time two 
pickets were fatally shot by train guards at 
Gridley, Ill, Mr. McNear admitted that he 
authorized movement of the train but de- 
nied knowing of its personnel. This evi- 
dence was confirmed by R. B. Gifford, act- 
ing superintendent, who testified on April 
23, that Mr. McNear had authorized oper- 
ation of this train but did not know the 
composition of the crew. Mr. Gifford said 
that he (Gifford) did not place firearms on 
the train, but that, in view of previous 
troubles, he assumed that the crew members 
would be armed. 

H. H. Best, general manager for the fed- 
eral manager during the period of govern- 
ment operation, told the court on April 26, 
that the rules in effect on the property from 
1937 to 1941 favored the road when com- 
pared with rules in effect on other roads. 
He said that the rules proposals of the 
brotherhoods were substantially the same as 
during the period of federal control. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Best, the rules proposed by 
the company would not speed shipments 
over the road but would result in economies 
to the company. Summing up the rules pro- 
posals of the management, he said that 
under them the men would work longer 
hours and receive more pay than under so- 
called “standard” rules. Mr. Best also told 
of seeing numerous acts of violence against 
the road and its employees including as- 
sault on one employee and the shooting of 
another, during the strike period just prior 





to federal seizure of the road in March, 
1942. 

Numerous shippers also testified at the 
hearing presenting the court with evidence 
as to their losses resulting from non-oper- 
ation of the T. P. & W. During the courses 
of the sessions, attorneys for the complain- 
ants told the court that they were not ask- 
ing the court to find for or against either 
the road or its employees, but were merely 
attempting to force the restoration of train 
service on the line. 


Requests Release of Box Cars 
from Tie-Handling Service 


Chairman Warren C. Kendall of the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, has urged transportation officers 
to ask the purchasing agents of their roads 
to specify “load only in gondolas” when 
placing orders for ties. Mr. Kendall’s April 
24 circular on the matter recalled that dur- 
ing the early years of the war, when gon- 
dolas were in great demand, temporary 
restrictions directed that ties be loaded in 
box cars; but it pointed out that such re- 
strictions were canceled some time ago. 

He went on to say that a considerable 
number of roads are nevertheless still using 
box cars for loading ties beyond their rails, 
“despite the present critical box car sup- 
ply.” While the C. S. D. chairman’s re- 
quest was solely a box-car conservation 
measure, he did note that “several roads 
have advised that gondolas can be unloaded 
faster and more economically which is im- 
portant in view of the labor situation.” 


March Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., transported in 
March 1, 979,696 tons of freight, an increase 
of 13.4 per cent over the 1,746,482 tons 
transported in February, but a decrease of 
10.2 per cent below the March, 1945, total 
of 2,204,552 tons. The A. T. A. index 
number, based on the 1938-40 average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting carriers, 
was 179.5 for March. 

The foregoing figures, according to the 
A. T. A. statement, are based on reports 
from 215 carriers in 39 states. Approxi- 
mately 78 per cent of all tonnage transport- 
ed during March was hauled by general 
freight carriers. The volume in this cate- 
gory increased 12.1 per cent over February 
and was 8.6 per cent below March, 1945. 

Transportation of petroleum products 
showed an increase of 14.5 per cent over 
February and a drop of 17.3 per cent below 
March, 1945, while iron and steel traffic 
showed an increase of 16.5 per cent and a 
decrease of 14.5 per cent, respectively. 
Tonnage in the transportation of miscella- 
neous commodities disclosed an increase of 
8.3 per cent over February and a drop of 
6.1 per cent below the March, 1945, figure. 


G. N. Cuts Seattle-Vancouver 
Running Time to 444 Hours 


With two additional trains added to the 
run between Seattle, Wash., and Van- 
couver, B. C., the Great Northern has an- 
nounced a new schedule which will cut the 
running time between the two cities to 4 
hr. 30 min. The two new trains will per- 
form local service between the two points 
thereby permitting the four present through 
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trains to operate under the new schedule. 
The previous running time was 5 hr. 30 
min. 

Under the new set-up, northbound pass- 
engers leaving Seattle will have their choice 
of three trains: the “Canadian” will depart 
at 8:15 a.m. and arrive in Vancouver at 
12:45 p.m.: the “International Limited” 
will depart at 5 p.m. and arrive in Van- 
couver at 9:30 p.m.; and the new local, 
which will handle the bulk of mail and 
express, will depart at 7:15 a.m. and arrive 
in Vancouver at 1:15 p.m. 

Southbound passengers leaving Vancou- 
ver also will have a choice of three trains: 
the “International Limited” will depart at 
8:10 a.m. and arrive in Seattle at 12:45 
p.m.; the “American” will depart at 5 p.m. 
and arrive in Seattle at 9:30 p.m.; and 
the new southbound local will depart at 
4:15 p.m. and arrive in Seattle at 10:20 
p.m. 


North Western Restores Resort 
Train Services 


Restoration of additional summer pass- 
enger train service from Chicago to Wis- 
consin and upper Michigan resorts has 
been announced by the Chicago & North 
Western, to commence on May 29, after 
a period of four years during which sea- 
sonal trains were not operated due to war- 
time conditions (except for operation of 
the “Flambeau” on week-ends only, com- 
mencing August 31, 1945). 

Among the trains scheduled is the “Flam- 
beau.” From May 29 to July 3, inclusive, 
and from September 1 to 29, inclusive, this 
train will operate northward on Fridays 
and Saturdays only and southward on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays only. It will run daily 
from July 5 to August 31, inclusive. 

Another North Woods resort train to 
resume service this year will be the “Indian 
Head Special” between Chicago and Drum- 
mond, Wis. Northbound this train will 
operate on May 29 and July 3, then be- 
ginning July 12 on every Friday until the 
last trip on August 30. Southbound trips 
will be made on June 2, July 7, then every 
Sunday through September 2. Like the 
“Flambeau,” it will carry through coaches, 
lounge and dining cars. 

Another change in north Wisconsin 
service is the restoration, on May 29, of 
through sleeping cars from Chicago to 
Drummond on the “Duluth-Superior Limit- 
ed” northward and on the “North Western 
Limited” returning. 


Says Disaster Impends in Tax- 
Free Competition 


If Congress cannot devise a formula per- 
mitting privately financed transportation 
to serve the people and make a reasonable 
profit for investors, the country will face 
a most unpalatable alternative: the nation- 
alization of transportation, with the nation- 
alization of other industries to follow, 
Representative Harris, Democrat of Ar- 
kansas, a member of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, this 
week told a panel meeting of the 34th 
annual meeting of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Atlantic City, N. J. 

The seven-man panel, presided over by 
Powell C. Groner, president of the Kansas 
City Public Service Company, Kansas City, 
Md., included Robert Lees, assistant to the 
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chairman of Transcontinental & Western 
Air; Ralph R. Luddecke, traffic manager 
of Standard Brands; Carlton Meyer, assis- 
tant to the president of the New York Cen- 
tral; Lewis Parmalee, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 
Steamship Lines; Jack G. Scott, general 
ceunsel for the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators; D. L. Sutherland, 
president of the Middle Atlantic Transpor- 
tation Company; and Chester C. Thomp- 
son, president of the American Waterway 
Operators. 

The comment on national transportation 
policy recently issued by the transportation 
and communication department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce must 
be discussed further by the Chamber’s mem- 
ber organizations, it was indicated in the 
course of the proceedings. The views thus 
set forth in response to the “questionnaire” 
distributed by the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce were sum- 
marized in Railway Age of April 13, page 
775. 

Mr. Meyer, in answer to one question of 
a suggested list of 21 which were discussed 
by various members of the panel during the 
four-hour session, said that the only remain- 
ing room for railroad consolidations is 
among the smaller roads of the nation. “It 
is my belief,” he added, “that the impor- 
tance of rail consolidation is highly over- 
stated.” Mr. Luddecke said that the ship- 
pers were interested in consolidation only 
to the extent that it offered them better 
service. 

“T have been supplied some astounding 
figures which I consider trustworthy,” Mr. 
Harris told the meeting. “They show 
there is $85,300,000,000 of capital invested 
in transportation in this country. Forty 
billions of this have been spent by the gov- 
ernment for tax-free facilities which earn 
no return on the investment. Contrast this 
with the slightly more than forty-five bil- 
lions of private capital invested in facilities 
which are taxed and which must earn a 
return for the investor. A study of these 
figures reveals the extent to which govern- 
ment is competing with its people.” 

The threat of nationalization is not mere- 
ly a threat to transportation, Mr. Harris 
said. “Gounting the employees of trans- 
portation companies and their families, we 
find a group of nine to twelve million 
voters. Nationalization of transportation, 
therefore, would make a huge addition to 
the government payroll and would provide 
a political party enough government payroll 
voters to swing any election. A party that 
nationalizes transportation would find itself 
entrenched in power for many generations.” 


Representation of Employees 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
has replaced the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors of America as Railway Labor Act 
representative of conductors and assistant 
conductors employed by the Boston & 
Maine, according to the results of a recent 
election which has been certified by the 
National Mediation Board. The vote was 
272 to 142. 

In another election, the American Train 
Dispatchers Association was authorized to 
represent the entire craft or class-of train 
dispatchers employed by the Chicago Great 


Western. At the time of the election, trick, 
relief and extra train dispatchers were rep- 
resented by the association, while the chief, 
night chief and assistant chief dispatchers 
were without representation. The same 
association was chosen to represent train 
dispatchers employed by the Peoria & Pekin 
Union. These employees formerly were 
without representation. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, by 
virtue of a 660-364 victory, has replaced 
the Employees Association of Western 
Weighing & Inspection Bureau as the rep- 
resentative of clerical, office, station and 
storehouse personnel employed by that bu- 
reau. 

The results of another election find the 
Railway Employees’ Department, A. F. of 
L., now representing mechanical department 
foremen and supervisors employed by the 
Florida East Coast. These employees 
formerly were without representation. 


Telling Them Why 


Among railroads that have undertaken 
to explain to employees exactly why lay- 
offs are necessary, exactly why disturb- 
ances in the country’s general economic 
health affect the size of the individual em- 
ployee’s pay check, is the Illinois Central. 
President Johnston’s explanation of the ef- 
fect of the bituminous miners’ strike on 
that road’s ability to keep men at work 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“Tt will be recalled that reductions in 
Illinois Central employment were necessary 
in late January and early February by rea- 
son of work stoppages in steel and other 
industries. These stoppages delayed the de- 
livery of materials used in our car and lo- 
comotive shops and caused layoffs in those 
departments. 

“Now we are in the midst of a stoppage 
of coal mining, which naturally affects em- 
ployment on the Illinois Central even more 
severely, since coal ordinarily provides more 
than a third of our freight tonnage and re- 
lated employment and also affects the pro- 
duction and traffic of other industries. The 
results are measurable in three ways: 

“First, many Illinois Central operations 
having to do with the movement of coal 
are rendered immediately unnecessary. This 
obviously includes work with switch en- 
gines, mine runs and coal trains, and—less 
obviously perhaps but no less certainly—it 
also ineludes a good deal of telegraphing, 
billing and other clerical work in our sta- 
tions and other offices. It even reduces the 
amount of work needed in yards and round- 
houses, shops and on the track. These ef- 
fects are visible not only in the coal fields 
and on the coal-loading divisions but all 
over the railroad. 

“Second, the shortage of coal resulting 
from the shutdown of mining interrupts the 
production and delivery of materials used 
on the railroad. These new shortages, com- 
ing so closely on the heels of the steel and 
other work stoppages, make it additionally 
necessary to suspend a good deal of our 
own work. This includes work vitally 
needed and not otherwise likely to be af- 
fected by the loss of coal traffic. 

“Third, the reduction in coal and other 
traffic causes the railroad a substantial loss 
of revenue, and outgo has to be adjusted 
to income. The estimated April loss 1m 
coal traffic alone will be in the neighbor- 
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hood of $1,900,000. This amount of money 
would pay the wages for about 9,500 jobs 
at the average monthly rate. There is no 
prospect that this revenue loss can be off- 
set later.” 


New Air Freight Service 


A new type of high-speed door-to-door 
air freight service, at rates approximately 
50 per cent below present air express rates, 
will be offered by Northwest Airlines and 
the Railway Express Agency beginning 
June 1, the two companies have announced. 
It will be the first coordinated air and rail 
service in the air freight field, it was dis- 
closed as rates for the plan were filed with 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Croil Hunter, president and general man- 
ager of the airline, and L. O. Head, presi- 
dent of the Railway Express Agency, said 
the arrangement will “meet unprecedented 
demands by small and large business for 
fast door-to-door air freight service at 
rates keyed to the country’s need for a 
more economical transportation by air.” 

Rates are based on 30.7 cents per ton- 
mile, covering shipments of 100 Ib. or 
more. The plan will provide for a com- 
plete shipping service at both airport and 
non-airport points. Consignments will be 
moved from shipper to consignee by air 
freight or at any point located off-airline 
by the coordination of truck, rail and air. 
Only a single receipt will be required. 
Packaging will be the same as for air ex- 
press. 

Air freight will be carried on scheduled 
daily Northwest Airlines flights between 
New York and Newark, N. J., in the East 
and Seattle-Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, 
Ore., in the West, and will be expanded 
still further early next year, according to 
the announcement. 

“The merging of the freight plane serv- 
ice of one of the nation’s oldest airlines 
and R. E. A.’s nation-wide ground facili- 
ties,” said Mr. Head, “is the logical, prac- 
tical and economical answer to the need for 
speedy air-ground transportation for the 
movement of heavy merchandise by air 
freight. For the first time, every city and 
town in the states served by Northwest 
Airlines will be able to take advantage of 
low-cost high-speed air freight service.’ 
He pointed out that the new service will 
supplement, but will not replace the present 
nation-wide air express service afforded 
over all scheduled airlines of the country. 


Rail Adjustment Board Ready 
to Resume Activities 


With an agreement reached between car- 
rier and labor members after a nine-month 
tie-up, the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board is expected to resume operations 
within the next two weeks. At the end of 
that period it is believed that labor mem- 
bers of the board, who concentrated their 
efforts on clearing up 1,000 cases on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe during the 
"deadlock, ” will have completed their task 
and will be ready again to take part in the 
normal functions of the board. 

The long deadlock of the board came 
about on September 19 last when carrier 
members announced that they would not 
Participate in the hearing of grievance cases 
until the unions involved presented written 
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authority from each of the workers af- 
fected. This action was taken close upon 
the heels of a Supreme Court decision in 
which it was ruled, five to four, in a case 
concerning the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, that 
no union can act exclusively for a group 
of workers in handling grievance cases 
unless each worker involved has given his 
individual authorization. 

Some time later the high tribunal held a 
re-hearing and while still maintaining its 
previous decision by the same five to four 
vote, gave it a revised interpretation which 
prompted the carriers to resume their part 
in the board’s activities. Actual resumption 
of the board hearings awaits only the call 
from R. A. Knoff, representing the carrier 
members, and William Bishop, represent- 
ing the labor members. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 27 totaled 659,952 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on May 4. This was an increase 
of 9,209 cars or 1.4 per cent above the 
previous week, a decrease of 239,998 cars 
or 26.7 per cent below the corresponding 
week last year, and a decrease of 190,489 
cars or 22.4 per cent below the comparable 
1944 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 20 totaled 650,743 cars, and 
the summary for that week as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., fol- 
lows : 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, April 20, 1946 


District 1946 1945 1944 
Eastern 142,919 167,226 162,525 
Allegheny 124,365 193,039 189,840 
Pocahontas .... 15,777 54,239 54,921 
Southern Mi 114,719 132,129 124,904 
Northwestern .. 79,417 117,845 116,260 
Central Western 110,644 127,471 116,094 
Southwestern. 62,902 72,751 74,193 





Total Western 











Districts .... 252,963 318,067 306,547 
Total All Roads 650,743 864,700 838,737 

Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products 34,396 51,299 37,976 
Livestock 18,605 15,401 15,544 
00 29,709 165,196 173,922 
GOMO esase- so 0s 40 : 7,083 14,488 14,744 
Forest products 45,086 42,542 43,495 

ae 12,269 61,147 60,131 
Merchandisel.c.l. 128,216 113,820 107,055 
Miscellaneous 375,379 400,807 385,870 
Apr 20) .:...5. 650,743 864,700 838,737 
ys Sr 649,194 847,013 798,683 

PEGs =... 40.5 644,663 765,672 787,985 
March 30 809,142 836,000 786,106 
March 23 804,606 816,741 777,578 





Cumulative total, 
16 weeks ... 11,677,159 12,555,615 12,654,258 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended April 20 totaled 60,536 cars as com- 
pared with 66,850 cars for the previous 
week and 70,525 cars for the correspond- 
ing week last year, according to the com- 
pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
April 20, 1946 .. 60,536 32,427 
April 21, 1945 .. 70,525 38,882 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


April 20, 1946 .. 1,058,137 


561,660 
April 21, 1946 .. 1,055 "569 


$96,303 


Club Meetings 


The Railway Business Woman’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago will hold its annual 
spring luncheon at the Edgewater Beach 
hotel on May 11: Presentation of a minia- 
ture operetta will be a feature of the meet- 


ing. 

The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
has scheduled a meeting for May 6, to be 
held at 8 p.m. at 1931 University Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn. Hugh Christie, railroad 
consultant for the Whiting Corporation, 
will give a talk illustrated by slides on 
“Single Screw Drop Tables,” “Electric 
Portable Jacks” and “Mechanical Car 
Washers.” 

A meeting of the Eastern Car Foremen’s 
Association has been scheduled for May 10 
at 8 p.m. to be held at 29 West 39th street, 
New York City. <A program of motion 
pictures has been arranged which will in- 
clude “A Great Railroad at Work” and 
“This is New England.” 

Dr. Louis E. Endsley, consulting engi- 
neer, Pittsburgh, Pa., will speak before the 
Chicago chapter of the Railway & Loco- 
motive Historical Society, May 10, on 
“The Diesel Locomotive and its Relation 
to the Future.” The meeting will be held 
in Room 1200, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, at 7:30 p.m. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next.or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


ALLIED Rartway Suppty Association. — J. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago 80 iit 
Exhibit in connection with meetings of Co- 
ordinated Mechanical Associations, September 
4-6, 1946, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF BAGGAGE TRAFFIC 
MaAnaceErs. — E, P. —* 1450 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis _1, Mo. Annual 
meeting, June 25-27, 1946, Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, 

AMERBCAN oe OF re TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch Ay R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York &: Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF bade SupPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 901, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, II. Annual 
meeting, June 6-8, 1946, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAaILWay ADVERTIS- 
Inc AGents.—E, A. Abbott, 1103 Cleveland 
St., Evanston, II. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 901, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 17- 19, 1946, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, II. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE. —W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 

a K. Quivey, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore 1, 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 ’E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Iil. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MAGAZINE EpiTors’ Assocta- 
TION. eid, os Linn” Baltimore & Ohio 
Magazine, Room 1202, B. & O. Bldg., Balti- 
more 1, Md 

AMERICAN ‘one Line RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
a Nye, Tower Bldg., Washington 5, 

. C. Annual meeting, October 2-3, 1946, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
18.0 N.Y. 

Railroad Divisian.—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 
_ Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. "Adams 
Chicago 3, II. 
Anenican TRANsit Assocration.—A. W. Baker, 
2 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

aaannee Woob-PREsERVERS’ Association. —H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, a 

AssocrAtep TraFFic Criuss or America, Inc.— 
R. A. Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1203 C. of C. Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROAD DINING Cam 
Orricers.—H. S. Whited, 5th & T Sts., N 
E. Washiagton 2, D. C. Annual meeting 

October 8-10, 1946, Boston, Mass. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroaps. — H. 
Forster, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
Dt. 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
Clark Hungerford, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. es 
Operating-Transportation Division. —L 

Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 

cago .5, Ill. 

Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York a es es 

Transportation Section.—H. A. Eaton, 
59 KE. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Communications Section.—W. A. Fair- 
banks, 30 Vesey St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, September 
10-13, 1946, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section.—W. E. Todd, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Medical and Surgical Section. —J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York 7, 
fe A Annual meeting, October 28, 
1946, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

Protective Section.—J. Caviston, Rg 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, June 25-27, 1946, 
ag ag Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, 


Safety Section. —J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, June 10-12, 1946, 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O. 
Engineering Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, II. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Electrical Section.—W. S. Lacher, 59 

Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Sighal Section.—R, c. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York i Y. An- 
nual meeting, October 14- 16, 1946, 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 

Mechanical Division.—Arthur C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Annual meeting, June 20-21, 1946, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Electrical Section —J. A. Andreucetti, 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Il. 
Annual meeting, October 22-24, 1946, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—W. . 
Farrell (Executive Vice-Chairman), 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
D. C. Annual meeting, June 20-21, 
1946, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Annual meeting, May 21-23, 1946, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

Motor Tramsport Division—George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, 

Car Service Division.—E. W. Coughlin, 
(Assistant to Chairman), Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, 2 4: 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department—E. H. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Transportation Bldg., Ww ashington 6, 
a 


tn a Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Annual meeting, June 18-21, 1946, 
Mount Washington Hotel, Bretton 
Woods, N. H. 
Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
ortation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Trafic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, wh 

AssociaTION oF RatLway CLAtm AGENtTs.—F. L. 
Johnson, Alton R. R., 340 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. ‘Annual meeting, June 5-6, 
1946, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

BRIDGE AND BuiLtpinc Suppty MeEn’s Assocta- 
t10on.—E. C. Gunther, Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. Exhibit 
in conjunction with American Railw ay Bridge 
& Building Association Convention, September 
17-19, 1946, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

CanapIAN Rarzway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal 28, Que. 
Regular meetings second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF ST. Lovts.- 
J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, Mo. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFicerRsS’ AssocrATIon.—F. H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 1 Ill. 
Annual meeting, September 4-6, 1946, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

Car ForeMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF Cxrcaco. —Ralph 
J. Feddor, 2803 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 
18, Ill. Regular meetirigs, second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

CentraL .Rairway Crus or Burraro.—R. E. 
Mann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo 5, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
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second Thursday of éach month, except June, 
ge and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


kasi Association oF Car SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—H. J. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eastern Car ForeEMAN’s AssociaTION. — W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Friday of January, 
February (Annual Dinner), March, April, 
May, October and November, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

LocoMOTIVE MAINTENANCE OFFicERS’ Associa- 
T1oN.—C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street, 
North Little Rock, Ark. Annual meeting 


yeni 4-6, 1946, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


Master Borter MAKers’ Association. — A, F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. Y. 
Annual meeting September "4-6, 1946, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTIL- 
ITIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. An- 
nual meeting, November 12-15, 1946, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY 
Boarps.—W. B. Shepherd, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. Annual meeting, October, 1946. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Edward 
F. Lacey, Suite 450, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, fe 

NATIONAL RaILway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
S H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 

Chicago 4, Ill. 

New "inate RaiLroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston 11, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday ‘of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

New Yorx Rartroap CLus. — D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, oe September and De. 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

NORTHWEST CARMEN’S ASSOCIATION. — E. N. 
Myers, Minnesota Transfer Ry., 1434 Iowa 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Regular meetings, 
first Monday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Midway Club, 1931 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Paciric Raitway CLus. — William S. Wollner, 

O. Box 458, San Rafael, Cal. Regular 
meetings, second Thursday of each alternate 
month at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif, 

RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION. —P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, 

llinois. 

RaitwAy Cus oF PittssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 

* 


except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway ELECTRIC Supriy MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. ~~ McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ili. 
a meeting, October 22-24, 1946, Chicago, 


Ill 

RaILway FUEL AND Retro gg ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. rey Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Il. 
Annual meeting, September 4-6, 1946, Hotei 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

RarLway SupPLy MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat. 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Meets with Communications Section, 
of A. A. R. 

Rartway Tig Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
610 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual 
meeting, May 28-29, 1946, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso. 
CIATION.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 901, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annuaj 
meeting, September 17- 19, 1946, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, 

SigNaL APPLIANCE AssociaTron.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church + 
New York 7, N. Y. Meets with A. A. 
Signal Section. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rartway Cius.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFIceERs. 

-D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga., Savannah, Ga. 

Toronto Rartway Crius.—D.-M. George, Pp, 0. 
Box 8, Terminal ‘“‘A,” Toronto 2, Ont. Reg- 
ular meetings, fourth Monday of "each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Supply AssociaTIon.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Exhibit in connection with ‘Road- 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Association 
Convention, September 17-19, 1946, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, III. 

UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 225 Bidwell Ave., Wester- 
leigh, Staten Island 2; . Annual meet- 
ing, October 12-13, 1946 ‘Baltimore, Md. 

Western RarLway CLus.—E. E. Thulin, Suite 
339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. Regular 
meetings, third oma of — month, ex- 
cept January, June, % vs and " Sep- 
tember, Hotel roe hicago, Il 





A list of current Sos Seem 
will be found on page 948. 
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Better Knock the Fire, Harry 














Historical Note: The pioneer locomotive “Best Friend of Charleston” 


exploded 


on June 17, 1831, when the fireman tied down the safety valve and sat on it 
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Testimony to End 
on Bulwinkle Bill 


Fletcher, Kerr, Buford heard 
as rebuttal witnesses 
by Senate committee 


Hearings before the Senate interstate 
commerce committee on H. R. 2536, the so- 
called Bulwinkle bill, passage of which 
would exempt railroads from anti-trust laws 
with respect to rate-making procedures, 
moved toward a conclusion this week fol- 
lowing rebuttal testimony by a group of 
proponent witnesses headed by R. V. 
Fletcher, vice-president in charge of re- 
search of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. Hearings on the measure, which 
started before the Senate committee on 
March 20, were expected to end on or before 
May 3. 





Extends Immunity 
Certificate to July 1 


Administrator J. D. Small of the 
Civilian Production Administration 
this week further advanced from 
May 1 to July 1 the expiration date 
of Certificate No. 44, which was is- 
sued in March, 1943, by the chair- 
man of the former War Production 
Board to give carrier rate bureaus 
and other joint-action arrangements 
war-time immunity from the anti- 
trust laws. 











Judge Fletcher, who also appeared before 
the committee on March 20, as reported in 
Railway Age of March 23, page 654, tes- 
tified this week that the railroads, in peti- 
tioning the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a 25 per cent general increase in 
ireight rates, acted contrary to the Justice 
Department’s interpretation of the “area of 
collaboration” permitted by the anti-trust 
laws. He said he could not find any differ- 
ence between the carriers jointly proposing 
horizontal rate increases and the “other 
cooperative actions” about which the De- 
partment of Justice complains. 

Referring to a statement wherein Wen- 
dell Berge, assistant attorney general in 
charge of anti-trust law prosecution, de- 
clared that railroads cannot agree on rates 
under any circumstances, Judge Fletcher 
said that “it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that railroads got together and agreed 
‘0 put in the petition for higher rates after 
the wage boards awarded a 16 cerits per 
hour increase.” He added that he “failed to 
(istinguish any difference between this ac- 
ton and the other practices about which the 
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Justice Department complains.” Justice De- 
partment representatives present at the 
hearing intimated that the department 
would present its views to the I. C. C. dur- 
ing the hearings on the railroads’ freight in- 
crease petition which opens on May 6. 

Disagreeing with Judge Fletcher’s inter- 
pretation of the Justice Department’s posi- 
tion, Committee Chairman Wheeler, Mon- 
tana Democrat, said that he could not con- 
ceive of the department claiming that rail- 
roads would be violating the anti-trust laws 
by filing the freight raise petition. 

“The Department of Justice is trying to 
break up the rate bureaus,” Judge Fletcher 
continued. “Mr. Berge stated before this 
committee that under no circumstances can 
the railroads agree on rates.” 

“That’s something you are going to the 
courts about,” Senator Wheeler said. 

Declaring that the I. C. C. is the proper 
tribunal to pass on rates, Judge Fletcher 
added that those who have contended that 
passage of the Bulwinkle bill should be post- 
poned until the Supreme Court has decided 
on the Georgia case are “really advocating 
regulation of the railroads by the Depart- 
ment of Justice.” 


Would Subordinate I. C. C.—“The ef- 
fort is to defeat the jurisdiction of the I. 
C. C. and to give authority to the Depart- 
ment of Justice to regulate the carriers,” he 
asserted. “The department is not equipped 
either by experience or by the very nature 
of its functions to act administratively in 
matters of this kind.” 

Referring to previous testimony that pas- 
sage of the bill would adversely affect the 
anti-trust suits filed against the railroads by 
the state of Georgia and by the Department 
of Justice at Lincoln, Neb., Judge Fletcher 
said that the recent action by the Supreme 
Court in the Georgia case showed that the 
court would consider only two issues, the 
charge of “coercion” by the railroads and 
the charge of “invidious discrimination” 
against the state. 

Discussing the proposed measure in de- 
tail, Judge Fletcher said that “the commit- 
tee could form a good idea of the regula- 
tions,-rules and limitations which the com- 
mission would probably write into any order 
approving rate bureau agreements.” The 
restrictions are included in the rules of Cer- 
tificate 44, which immunized railroads from 
anti-trust legislation during the war. 

“The rules would prohibit coercion, boy- 
cotting or any action which would interfere 
with independent action on the part of any 
carrier,” the A. A. R. vice-president con- 
tinued. 

“If the railroads want to be exempted 
from the anti-trust laws to make agreements 
on rates and other practices, they will have 
to submit to more regulation by the I. C. 
C.,” Senator Wheeler told the speaker. 
“How far do you want the I. C. C. to reg- 
ulate you? Do you want to confine it to 

(Continued on page 929) 


Sets Hearing on Plea 
For Quick Rate Relief 


I. C. C. moves to consider re- 
quest to make increase 
effective May 15 


While assigning for public hearing on 
May 6 that phase of the railroads’ Ex 
Parte 162 petition which seeks authority 
to publish tariffs making the proposed 25 
per cent freight-rate increase effective May 
15 on one day’s notice, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has also reopened the 
Ex Parte 148 proceeding for further hear- 
ing at the same time to determine whether 
immediate relief to the railroads should 
take the form of restoring the increases 
originally authorized in that proceeding 
and suspended since May 15, 1943. The 
hearing will be held in Washington, D. C., 
before the commission’s Division 2. 

The railroads’ Ex Parte 162 petition 
mentioned the Ex Parte 148 freight-rate 
increase which was in effect from May 
18, 1942, until its suspension on May 15, 
1943, and said that it averaged about 4.7 
per cent. Meanwhile, the Ex Parte 148 
decision also authorized the 10 per cent 
increase in passenger fares, which is sched- 
uled to expire six months after the legal 
termination of the war but which the rail- 
roads are now seeking to continue in effect 
without expiration date. 


Immediate Relief the Issue — The 
commission’s orders setting the May 6 
hearing date came while it was receiving 
numerous replies to the railroad petition, 
practically all of them asking that the re- 
quest for authority to make the proposed 
increases effective May 15 in advance of 
a full hearing be denied. The orders as 
well as an accompanying notice from I, C. 
C. Secretary W. P. Bartel emphasize that 
the hearing is only for the purpose of de- 
ciding the question of immediate relief. 
As Secretary Bartel put it, “All other 
questions presented in the petition... . will 
be deferred for hearing in regular course 
at the times and places hereafter to be 
announced.” 

Mr. Bartel also said that the commission 
had decided on this procedure “in view of 
the representations made by the railroads 
.... that a critical situation has developed 
which calls for a substantially higher level 
of freight rates and charges... .” With 
respect to the reopening of Ex Parte 148 
he said that the commission in that con- 
nection acted “for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not the suspension now in 
ee should be lifted and the in- 
creases, with whatever changes or modi- 
fications therein may appear to be just and 
reasonable, permitted to go into effect 
promptly in lieu of the approval of the 
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request under Ex Parte No. 162 for an im- 
mediate 25 per cent increase in rates and 
charges.” 

Mr. Bartel went on to say that the com- 
mission expected that all testimony offered 
at next week’s hearings “will be confined 
to the sole issue as to whether or not peti- 
tioning railroads are entitled to an im- 
mediate increase in revenues through the 
imposition of increased freight rates and 
charges.” He warned that, because the 
available time is “very short,” the com- 
mission “will have to apportion it closely.” 
Thus parties having common interests 
“must arrange to consolidate their pres- 
entations, both of evidence and oral argu- 
ments, and all duplication or cumulation 
of evidence must be avoided.” 

The rules of practice announced in Ex 
Parte 148, as amended, will apply. Per- 
sons desiring to appear as witnesses were 
expected to so advise the commission by 
May 3, but the Bartel notice added that 
the commission “urges that for the pur- 
poses of this hearing, use may be made of 
verified statements instead of the testimony 
of witnesses in person.” Oral argument 
will follow immediately upon the comple- 
tion of testimony, and arguments in the 
form of memoranda will be received. 

As noted above, the commission has re- 
ceived numerous replies to the railroad 
petition, including that of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, which was noted 
in the Railway Age of April 27, page 878. 
The League sought denial of that part of 
the petition which would make the pro- 
posed increase effective May 15 in ad- 
vance of full hearing. A similar position 
was taken by various other organizations 
from which replies were, received, including 
state commissions, shipper groups and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Office of Price. Administration, 
which was one of the principal protestants 
in the Ex Parte 148 proceeding, filed on 
its own behalf and on behalf of the eco- 
nomic stabilization director a reply asking 
that no increase be authorized without 
hearing and that any advance permitted 
after hearing be only “the minimum re- 
quired by law.” 


O. P. A. Opposes Haste—‘“Stressing 
the inflationary dangers,” as its press re- 
lease put it, the O. P. A. reply asserted 
that “a final determination of the general 
level of railroad freight rates and pass- 
enger fares appropriate for the post-war 
period can be reached by the commission 
on a far sounder. basis a year hence when, 
if the disaster of inflation is escaped, the 
nation should be reaching its goal of 
stable, high-production economy.” 

Earlier the reply had said that the rail- 
road petition “creates a serious hazard for 
the government efforts to achieve national 
economic stability,” because it comes “at 
what may well prove to be the decisive 
stage in the long battle against inflation.” 
It is conceded that the railroad industry 
“is entitled to have its claim considered 
fully and with expedition,” but the “haste” 
to obtain the increases without hearing is 
said to be “wholly without warrant.’ ’ 

The railroads’ case, as O. P. A. sees it, 
involves more than determining the 
amounts of increased costs which the car- 
riers have sustained, for the “keystone” of 
their contentions “is a pessimistic view of 
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general business activity during the next 
few years, and the estimate of the level of 
the railroads’ revenues resulting there- 
from.” To O. P. A., this “pessimism” 
appears “without foundation in the face 
of the fact that civilian industrial produc- 
tion already has moved above any peace- 
time record, and the further fact that the 
vast backlog of unsatisfied demand can be 
sustained by a fund of over 200 billion 
dollars in liquid savings.” 

Thus the price agency thinks the com- 
mission “should scrutinize the railroads’ 
depressed estimates of volume of traffic.” 
O. P. A.’s “limited opportunity” to ex- 
amine data submitted by the carriers leads 
it to believe that “certain of the figures 
and the inferences drawn therefrom will 
not stand close scrutiny.” 

Moving to keep their rates in line with 
any increase which the commission may 
award the railroads, 33 freight forwarders 
this week filed a petition for short-notice 
authority to advance all their rates and 
charges by 25 per cent, but in any event not 
less than by the percentage increase granted 
the railroads. 

The forwarder petition points out that 
the petitioners utilize the services of the 
railroads, paying the latter’s published 
charges, all of which are sought to be 
increased. It adds that charges paid by 
forwarders to motor carriers have increased 
materially during the past year; and that 
forwarders “during the past several years 
have been in a most precarious, if not des- 
perate, financial condition.” 

Other petitions seeking 25 per cent in- 
creases have come to the commission from 
water carriers, including a group of At- 
lantic coastwise and Atlantic-Gulf common 
carriers and the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line. 


Lower Courts Found Too Ready 
to Act Ahead of I.C.C. 


Deciding two cases in which it granted 
review “because of the importance of the 
problem in the administration of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and the Bankruptcy 
Act,” the Supreme Court of the United 
States this week overruled lower courts 
which had decreed forfeiture of a lease and 
cancelation of a trackage rights agreement 
held by railroads undergoing reorganiza- 
tion. In both cases the Supreme Court 
held that the actions of the lower courts 
were premature in that they came in ad- 
vance of consideration of the matters in- 
volved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The lease-forfeiture issue arose in For- 
rest S. Smith, Trustee of the Property of 
Hoboken Manufacturers Railroad Company 
vs. Hoboken Railroad, Warehouse and 
Steamship Connecting Company, and Ho- 
boken Land and Improvement Company, 
while the cancelation of the trackage rights 
agreement was involved in Guy A. Thomp- 
son, Trustee, The St. Louis, Brownsville 
and Mexican Railway Company vs. The 
Texas Mexican Railway Company. Both 
opinions were unanimous decisions of the 
court, written by Justice Douglas. 

As the Hoboken case opinion points out, 
the “major part” of the Hoboken Manu- 
facturers’ right of way and line of railroad 
was held under a 99-year lease dated June 
19, 1906, from the Warehouse Company 
























































when H. M. reorganization proceedings 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act got 
under way in 1943. Acting under the 
lease’s forfeiture clause, the Warehouse 
Company moved to have it terminated, and 
the reorganization court granted the mo- 
tion, its ruling in that connection being 


‘ affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Since the lease contained an express 
covenant of forfeiture in the event the 
lessee became involved in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, the Supreme Court ruled that 
such covenant was enforceable against the 
trustee, but it nevertheless went on to its 
finding that the reorganization court should 
not have declared the forfeiture until the 
matter was passed upon by the commis- 
sion. The commission was found to have 
the original jurisdiction with respect to 
two aspects of the problem—the one relat- 
ing to the authority which the Interstate 
Commerce Act gives the commission over 
an abandonment of operations by the trus- 
tee, and the other relating to its functions 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act to 
prepare the plan of reorganization for 
H. M. 


Relief Available to Lessor—Mention 
is made of the fact that the. Warehouse 
Company’s application for authority to re- 
sume operation of the leased properties was 
dismissed by the commission with a find- 
ing that no certificate was needed because 
the lessor’s obligations had never ceased 
and would have to be assumed again if 
the lease were terminated. The court held, 
however, that there was involved in that 
determination no question as to whether 
the operations by the lessee or its trustee 
might be abandoned. 

“Whether the public interest requires 
that the line be operated by the lessee 
rather than the lessor presents a question 
for the commission,” the court went on. 
“The lessor is not at the mercy of the 
lessee in this situation. For the lessor, 
as well as the lessee, has the standing 
necessary to invoke section z 1(18) on the 
question of abandonment.” 

Dealing with the section 77 phase, the 
court reasoned up to its main point that 
“if the reorganization court decrees a for- 
feiture in advance of consideration of the 
problem by the commission, it interferes 
with the functions entrusted to the com- 
mission under section 77.” It added that 
the commission might by such a forfeiture 
“be seriously embarrassed in preparing a 
plan which it deems necessary or desirable 
for the reorganization of the debtor.” 

The trackage rights agreement involved 
in the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
case gave that road the right to operate 
its trains over Texas Mexican tracks be- 
tween Robstown, Texas, and Corpus 
Christi, and to use Texas Mexican terminal 
facilities at Corpus Christi. The agree- 
ment entered November 1, 1904, was for 
a term of 50 years unless terminated soon- 
er by the parties; and it contained a pro- 
vision authorizing either party to cancel 
upon 12 months’ notice, without giving any 
reason therefor. Brownsville went into 
bankruptcy along with its parent company, 
the Missouri Pacific, in 1933; and in Octo- 
ber, 1940, T. M. notified Brownsville’s 
trustee that it was exercising its right to 
terminate the trackage agreement effective 
12 months after November 1, 1940. 
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An Administrative Question— 
Brownsville, however, continued to operate 
its trains over the T. M. facilities after 
November 1, 1941, and T. M. informed the 
trustee that the charge would thereafter be 
$500 a day, which was in excess of the 
rental under the agreement. The trustee 
refused to pay the excess and T. M. in- 
stituted suit in the Texas courts to enjoin 
Brownsville from using the facilities and 
to recover $500 a day for such use or “the 
reasonable value of the use of the prop- 
erty.” The trial court denied the injunc- 
tion, but held that the 1904 contract had 
been terminated and awarded T. M. dam- 
ages in the amount of $184,929.85. The 
case came to the Supreme Court on peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari, which it 
granted, the Texas Supreme Court hav- 
ing meanwhile refused an application for 
a writ of error. 

Justice Douglas’ opinion, though con- 
siderably longer, follows generally the lines 
of that in the Hoboken case, holding that 
the lower court should have “stayed its 
hand and remitted the parties to the com- 
mission for a determination of the adminis- 
trative phases of the questions involved.” 
Here again were noted the commission’s 
duties under the Interstate Commerce Act 
with respect to any abandonment by 
Brownsville of its operations under the 
trackage rights involved, and the commis- 
sion’s functions in framing reorganization 
plans under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. 

“Section 1(18),” the court said in the 
former connection, “embraces operations 
under trackage rights as well as other types 
of operations. . . . Though the contract 
were terminated pursuant to its terms a 
certificate would still be required under 
section 1(18). Brownsville or its trustee 
could, of course, make the application for 
abandonment of operations. But the fact 
that they might be content with the exist- 
ing arrangement and fail or refuse to move 
does not mean that T. M. would be burden- 
ed with a trackage agreement in per- 
petuity. T. M. might invoke the commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction under section 1(18) and 
make application for abandonment of oper- 
ations by Brownsville or its trustee.” 

With respect to the bearing on the case 
of the commission’s functions under section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act, Justice Douglas 
called attention to the opinion in the Ho- 
boken case, adding that the same considera- 
tions are applicable to a trackage agree- 
ment. “Trackage agreements like leases 
of railroad tracks and facilities,” he went 
on, “are means by which railroad systems 
have been assembled. The retention or 
sloughing off of trackage agreements may 
assume importance in the fashioning of a 
plan of reorganization by the commission.” 


Correction—1945 Taxes on 
Air Transport 


William A. M. Burden, assistant secre- 
tary of commerce, testified at recent hear- 
ings before a House appropriations sub- 
committee that the air transport industry 
Will pay some $20,000,000 in income taxes 
in the calendar year 1945, and the trans- 
Portation tax on air travel and air express 
IS estimated to have yielded an additional 
$20,500,000.” In the fifth paragraph of 
the item entitled “Suggests C. A. A. Fees 
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for Aids to Aviation,’ which appeared on 
page 834 of the Railway Age of April 20, 
Mr. Burden’s testimony was incorrectly 
reported as having given a figure of $200,- 
000,000 for the income taxes and $250,- 
000,000 for the yield from the transporta- 
tion tax. 


Testimony to End 
on Bulwinkle Bill 


(Continued from page 927) 


specific agreements on rates or general 
agreements ?” 

“T don’t know about that,” Judge Fletcher 
replied. 

“That’s the important question,” the com- 
mittee chairman said. 


I. C. C. Must Have Power—Declaring 
that there have been complaints that the 
I. C. C. had too much power, Senator 
Wheeler said that the railroads should care- 
fully consider whether or not they want the 
commission to control every phase of the 
industry. 

“The I. C. C. must have enough power to 
regulate,” Judge Fletcher replied. “God 
help us if we fall under the jurisdiction of 
the Justice Department. Certainly the I. 
C. C. is a more qualified agency.” 

“T agree with you,” Senator Wheeler said, 
“but if violations of the anti-trust act are 
the issue, the Department of Justice is bet- 
ter equipped to handle the situation.” 

Answering opposition witnesses who pro- 
duced letters and other correspondence 
emanating from files of the A. A. R., Judge 
Fletcher pointed out that “you can’t judge 
any issue by deleting sentences and para- 
graphs from documents. You must know 
the background and subject matter.” He 
particularly assailed Clark Foreman, who 
appeared several weeks ago in behalf of 
the Southern Conference of Human Wel- 
fare, which, Judge Fletcher said, was inves- 
tigated by the Dies Committee for its un- 
American propaganda activities. 

“I don’t think the conference, which op- 
poses the Bulwinkle bill, is truly represen- 
tative of Southern feeling,” the A. A. R. 
vice-president added. 

Commenting during the Fletcher testi- 
mony, Senator Hawkes, New Jersey Repub- 
lican, declared that “railroads have the right 
to go further than industry in agreeing on 
rates. Railroads are in a different class 
than other business. Railroads have to do 
more than other industry for the interest 
and safety of the American people. I always 
have been convinced that the I. C. C. was 
an efficient agency and I believe that rail- 
roads should be removed from the realm 
whereby they are continually harrassed in 
everything they do by the Department of 
Justice. I think the railroads proved their 
value to this country during the war, and as 
a world traveler, I know that there is no 
railroad transportation system comparable 
to that of the United States.” 

“T agree with you,” Judge Fletcher said. 
“Railroads are doing their best and there is 
no reason why they should be at war with 
the Department of Justice.” 


“Wasted Effort”—Senator Reed, Kan- 
sas Republican, declared the Department of 
Justice was making “mountains out of mole- 
hills” in respect to its findings and testi- 
mony on the Bulwinkle bill. “I would like 
to know just how much time, money and 





manpower they spent,” he added. “This is 
the worst example of wasted effort I have 
ever seen.” 

Continuing his remarks, Judge Fletcher 
outlined the history and development of the 
A. A. R. and cited the support given or- 
ganizations of its kind by the late President 
Roosevelt and Joseph B. Eastman. He said 
the establishment of the Office of Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation during the 
period of the National Recovery Act and 
headed by Mr. Eastman, paved the way for 
the creation and success of the A. A. R. 

The witness called to the committee’s 
attention the fact that the Bulwinkle bill 
has the virtually unanimous support of the 
shippers of the country and the agencies 
of the federal and state governments which 
are responsible for the regulation of trans- 
portation. He agreed that the A. A. R. 
“does occasionally discuss rate situations,” 
but insisted that “it is no more a rate bureau 
than is the Senate committee now consider- 
ing this legislation.” 

In describing the various duties of 
A. A. R. officers, particularly those of A. F. 
Cleveland, vice-president in charge of 
traffic, the speaker said that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s activities, many of which had been 
attacked by opposition witnesses, included 
discussing with federal agencies the vari- 
ous changes on rates, advising railroads 
on developments of interest to them in 
Washington, averting rate wars and seeing 
that no important changes were made in 
rates until all concerned had had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the matter. 

Refuting the charge that the A. A. R. 
is dominated by Eastern carriers, Judge 
Fletcher pointed out that of 17 members of 
the association’s board of directors, only 
six are from the East, while seven are from 
the West and four from the South. 


“One of the important objectives of the 
A. A. R. is to benefit the railroads as a 
whole,” the speaker added. “In its efforts 
to do this, the association is conforming to 
the declaration of the policy found in the 
Transportation Act of 1940, where it is 
stated that the railroads and regulating 
authorities must adopt policies and prac- 
tices all to the end of developing, coordi- 
nating and preserving a national transporta- 
tion system.” 

In further discussion of the Justice De- 
partment’s theory as to the extent to which 
the railroads could legally cooperate be- 
tween and among. themselves, Judge 
Fletcher pointed out that “not one of. the 
witnesses opposing the Bulwinkle bill has 
undertaken to say what is the permissable 
area of cooperation.” 


“The witnesses seem to think that some 
consultation and cooperation are neces- 
sary,” he continued, “but they do not 
know just how far this process should ex- 
tend, insisting that it should be left to the 
courts to determine to what extent the 
railroads might consult among themselves 
and with shippers with respect to initiation 
of rates.” 


Local Rates Not Immune—In reply to 
the Justice Department’s charge that there 
should be no agreements on competitive 
rates and that the only agreements which 
are lawful are those as to joint through 
rates, Judge Fletcher stated that “discrimi- 
nations prohibited by law might be brought 
about by local rates, as well as by joint 
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through rates. A railroad may propose a 
rate on its own line which would convict 
that road of discrimination, since it may 
participate in joint through rates on the 
same commodity originating elsewhere than 
on its own line or being delivered else- 
where than on its own line.” 

Also appearing before the committee this 
week was Joseph G. Kerr, chairman of the 
Southern Freight Association, who strongly 
refuted the accusations made by James E. 
Kilday, Justice Department witness, as to 
how the association functions. Declaring 
that it was not a member of the A. A. R., 
he said his association disposes of rate 
applications by majority action. 

“I assume then that you would not 
object to having the Bulwinkle bill amended 
to stipulate that rates may be determined 
by majority action?” Senator Whieeler 
asked. 

Mr. Kerr told the committee chairman 
that there are some exceptions, adding that 
proposals often come into the association 
after a meeting has started and that unani- 
mous consent is required in those cases. 

“Even if the majority or all agree, do 
you still have the right of appeal to a 
higher committee?” Senator Wheeler in- 
quired. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Kerr, adding that this 
right of appeal is seldom used. 

The Montana senator then read a com- 
plaint of a shipper from his state that it 
took 18 months to obtain a rate adjust- 
ment, which Mr. Kerr, in defending the 
appeal system, said was “unusual.” 

“Well, you’ve got too many appellate 
boards,” replied Senator Wheeler. af 
agree with the Department of Justice on 
that.” 

In refuting what he termed “smears” 
on his organization by the Justice Depart- 
ment and Governor Arnall of Georgia 
and contentions by both that the railroads 
are prevented from taking independent 
action on rates, Mr. Kerr told the com- 
mittee that the Southern filed 153 inde- 
pendent rate items with his association in 
1943. He added that small roads, as well 
as the big carriers, file independent rates. 

“Did you ever hear of coercion being 
put on a railroad for taking independent 
action?” Senator Reed asked. 

“No, I never did,” Mr. Kerr replied. 

“Open” Meetings Opposed—The wit- 
ness also opposed amendment to the bill 
to require public record of rate bureau 
proceedings, declaring that it would be 
“fatal” to have open meetings. He 
averred that big shippers could use the 
open meetings as a “big stick” by ex- 
changing traffic for bureau members’ votes. 

Mr. Kerr emphatically denied that 
freight rates discriminated against the 
South and that the A. A. R. or northern 
roads interfered with southern rate- 
making. The witness also denied that the 
southern roads had “flouted” the orders of 
the I. C. C. on textile rates, as charged 
by Governor Arnall. Mr. Kerr said that 
in some cases the southern rates were lower 
than ordered by the commission. 

Another witness, Charles H. Buford, vice- 
president of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, and a vice-president of the 
A. A. R. during the war, told the commit- 
tee that the A. A. R. should be continued 
“in order to give the public the best rail- 
road service possible.” 
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“If the railroads are to meet the na- 
tion’s future transportation demands, they 
must’ have their own national organization 
and be permitted to confer between and 
among themselves and with shippers in re- 
spect, to rates and services,” he said. 
“Those who have expressed the opinion 
that the A. A. R. should be abolished are 
not familiar with its various activities and 
the important part which it has played in 
the development of rail transportation in 
this country.” 

Senator Wheeler said that he thought 
the A. A. R. was “proper in many respects,” 
but he said the question is whether or not 
the A. A. R. is violating the anti-trust 
laws. Although the committee chairman 
said he had not recalled any testimony 
urging the abolition of the A. A. R., Senator 
Hawkes pointed out that the Justice De- 
partment, in its presentation of organiza- 
tion charts, specifically named the A. A. R. 
as “the men on the top” and that “it should 
be eliminated.” Mr. Buford also told the 
committee that the Justice Department, in 
its proceedings against the western rail- 
roads, asks abolition of the A. A. R. 

Describing the role played by the A. A. 
R. during the war, Mr. Buford declared 
that “had it not been for our centralized 
organization, the movement of troops and 
large quantities of supplies would have 
been delayed indefinitely.” He pointed out 
that the A. A. R. is the “lineal descendant” 
of numerous other organizations set up 
for the purpose of carrying out research 
for the improvement of railroading and is 
responsible for the standardization of vari- 
ous features of railroad service, some 
dating back to 1867. 

“It is through the work of these organi- 
zations, now merged into the A. A. R., that 
the United States can enjoy such things as 
standard gage of track, standard time, 
standard parts of freight cars and other fea- 
tures which, by making it possible for the 
cars of any railroad to run over the lines of 
every other railroad, are responsible for the 
continent-wide character of American 
commerce,” he concluded. 

K. D. Loos, of Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting the National Cooperative Agricul- 
tural Transportation Committee, also ap- 
peared in rebuttal. He pointed out that 
the A. A. R.’s Freight Claim Division re- 
view bureau had practically eliminated “any 
opportunity for perishable claim rackets” 
and that discontinuance of the bureau might 
easily result in passage by competing car- 
riers of improper claims submitted by 
shippers. 


Car Service Orders 


Because of congestion on the Southern 
Pacific at Los Angeles, Calif., and Long 
Beach, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued Service Order No. 498 di- 
recting that road to route via the Pacific 
Electric all carload freight originating on 
its lines at or east of Colton, Calif., and 
destined for Los Angeles or Long Beach. 
The order, effective May 1, will expire 
August 31 unless otherwise ordered. 

Amendment No. 2 to Service Order No. 
480 was issued April 30 to extend from 
May 1 to May 15 the expiration date of 
that order which facilitates compliance 
with directives of the Solid Fuels Admin- 
istrator during the present miners’ strike 
by permitting cars loaded with unbilled 











coal to be held free of demurrage on mine 
or scale tracks. 

Amendment No. 2 to Service Order No. 
87, which relates to free time allowed on 
tidewater coal at North Atlantic ports, 
further modifies that order in the light of 
existing mine-strike conditions to give 
shippers and receivers two months instead 
of one to balance demurrage accounts by 
offsetting excess debits against excess 
credits. 


I.C.C. Postpones Argument on 
Status of Supervisors 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from May 9 to a date to be 
fixed later the oral argument in the re- 
opened Ex Parte No. 72 (Sub-No. 1) cases 
involving the status of St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco and Union Pacific roadmasters and 
other U. P. supervisory employees. As 
noted in the Railway Age of April 20, 
page 837, the commission’s previous deci- 
sions would have the effect of bringing the 
employees involved under the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act. 


Cotton Belt Accepts Order to 
Install Signals 


Replying to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s show-cause order of Febru- 
ary 28, the St. Louis Southwestern said 
it has no objection to installing an “ade- 
quate block signal system” on its line from 
Lewisville, Ark. to Texarkana Yard, 
Texas, but it asked the commission to 
withhold issuance of an order for 90 days 
from May 1 to allow time for studies to 
determine the most practicable and econom- 
ical type of installation. The show-cause 
order was issued as a result of the com- 
mission’s investigation of a January 6 col- 
lision on the line near Garland City, Ark. 
(see Railway Age of March 9, page 521). 


C.P. A. Report Shows Decline 
in Rail Production 


The effect of the recent nationwide steel 
strike and ensuing labor-management diffi- 
culties on the manufacture of locomotives 
and passenger and freight cars is sharply 
reflected in the April report of the Civilian: 
Production Administration. 

“Although railroad passenger car work- 
ers went on strike with the general steel 
walkout, most of them did not return to 
work until the first or second week of April 
because of local labor-management differ- 
ences,” the C. P. A. said. “Consequently, 
only 22 passenger cars were produced in 
March, all of which were for civilian use. 
The backlog of orders, however, decreased 
froam 2,645 to 2,491, indicating some can- 
cellations. There was no further produc- 
tion on the 390 unfinished troop sleepers 
remaining in the military program.” 

The agency pointed out that April pro- 
duction should show a moderate increase 
“since all plants will be back in operation 
during the latter half of the month.” It 
said, however, that general delays in cer- 
tain materials and component parts will 
probably prevent the attainment of normal 
production before the middle of May. 

According to the C. P. A., the produc- 
tion of freight cars for domestic use totaled 
2,636 in March, compared to 2,105 in Feb- 

(Continued on page 939) 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


Forty-Ninth Annual Report — Year Ended December 31, 1945 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF UNION PAciFic RAILROAD 


CoMPANY: 


The Board of Directors submits the following report for the 
year ended December 31, 1945, for the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, including Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, Los Angeles 


& Salt Lake Railroad Company and The St. Joseph 


and Grand 


Island Railway Company, whose properties are leased to the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. The lessor companies have 


certain income and charges, and the figures in the I 


Operated Mileage at Close of Year 


GIG MIE od occassion See aiat ou% oo aserevere tone ove DAwciceré Pica lustists seace asa t ce 


Miles of additional main track ; 
Miles of yard tracks and sidings ... 


Total Mileage Operated 


eeeieenenen Operations 

Operating revenues 
RISE EUCENARED MEP CIRRNOy goedh gta o8 sin) oii 7) wee IGIS.n Sie Giaila @eseholotslensl pe 
Revenues over expenses ... 
USM eats cere ts cis ena hova = Pennie eisie tee! si ahte a: wwibie ai aos a! olas, 49 da ee 9 0 eraie's 
Railway Operating Income ...........0ssccseeccees 
Rents from use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities ._ 


Hire of equipment—debit balance....... 
Rents for use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities 


oe ee 


Net Income from Transportation Operations................ 


Income from Investments and Sources other 
than transportation Operations 


Income from oil and gas operations—net.... 
Dividends on stocks owned aes 
Interest on bonds and notes owned ...... ee 
Income from unfunded securities and accounts... 
Rents from lease of road and onan 
Miscellaneous rents ages Suse 
Miscellaneous income ee iar es ; so : 
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Interest on funded debt ....... 
Interest on unfunded debt 
Miscellaneous rents ; 
Miscellaneous charges ....... 


(Uc) ir era 


et Bneome arom il Sources <...-.s asa Sik Se gees tac eeen 


Released from 
shipments” ..... See ea eae eee boise is 


PSrHI Or ERIBTIORIEION) C5206) ri cietas ets resi hdase aia ss.esele'e 
DISPOSITION 


Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Co.: 


Preferred stock: 
2 per cent paid April 2, 1945... 


ncome Ac- 


“Reserve on anpaees retunds on U. S. Government 


$1,990,862.00 


count, other than those relating to transportation operations, and 
in the Surplus Account and General Balance Sheet and tabula- 
tions and tables relating thereto are stated on a consolidated basis, 
excluding offsetting accounts between the companies. 


Income 


The operated mileage at close of year and income for the year 
1945, compared with 1944, were as follows: 









































~ $15,889,755.83 


$15,166,734.08 


1945 1944 INCREASE DECREASE 

9,777.38 pg TED 3.12 

17531.29 1/541.38 core 10.09 
4480.41 4394.06 86.35 
15,789.08 15,715.94 73.14 

$491,877,872.15 $506,590,966.01 =. nana. $14,713,093.86 
362,286,584.09 314,959,801.98 _$47,326,782.11 

$129,591,288.06 easizeses tit... gw $62,039,875.97 

84.5 36,069.79 141,806,202.65 57,270,132.86 

- $45,055,218.27 $49,824,961.38  —........ $4,769,743.11 
1,943,090.21 1,867,788.11 $74,302.10 

$46,997,308.48 $51,692,749.49 aaa sues $4,695,441.01 
$12,609,545.29 $11,599,125.91 $1,010,419.38 

3,280,210,54 3,567,608.17 $287,397.63 


$723, 021. 75 











$31,107,552.65 


$36,526,015.41 


__$5,418,462.76 











$6,172,237.69 
4,233,693.50 





*$7,687,916.29 
5,264,019.50 


$1,515,678.60 
1,030,326.00 












































1,190,718.22 2,149,737.90 ai 959,019.68 
2,190,710.75 1,805,198.14 (a) $385,512.61 
151,883.87 172,242.87 20,359.00 
469,359.93 432,680.43 36,679.50 
2,187,289.95 *2,889,622.75 702,332.80 
$16.595,893.91 $20, 401 417. 88 $3,805 ,523.97 
$47.703.446.56 $56,927,433.29 $9,223,986.73 
$13,505,867.01 $14,110,071.76 $604,204.75 
391,769.61 1,029,609.23 scercenons 637,839.62 
51,969.38 50,872.48 $1,096.90 
722,260.68 665,985.04 56,275.64 
$14,671,866.68 $15,856,538.51 $1,184,671.83 
$33,031,579.88 $41,070,894.78 = ........ $8,039,314.90 
1,618,699.29 859,019.55 $759,679.74 
$34,650,279.17 a A Be 5 ee $7, 279,635. 16 





























2 per cent paid October 1, 1945........ 1,990,862.00 $3,981,724.00 $3,981,724.00 
Common stock: ane 
1% per cent paid April 2, 1945....... . $3,334,365.00 
AS Per Cent MAM UVa es 1945) sci ise bine cece ee enceee 3,334,365.00 
1% per cent paid October ie ir tn en ee eae 3,334,365.00 
1% per cent payable January 2; 1946... DE areves ste te 3,334,365.00 13,337,460.00 13,337,460.00 
ie saris thay bain cbdsdudmueves nace $17,319,184.00 $17,319,184.00 rT, . ee hs 
Transferred to Earned Surplus—Unappropriated........ ptalgis Sie winielessvatics aie $17,331,095.17 S2EGIGTSOSS hh ade $7,279,635.16 
*Restated to include in oil and gas operations those other than in Wilmington field. 
(a) Principally interest on short-term U. S. Government obligations. 
Expenditures Chargeable to Investment in Road and Equipment Property: 
Additions and Betterments (excluding equipment)........... $6,742,823.67 Cost of equipment retired ............ 00000... cee ee ees 2,864,326.39 
REID RINONG 95 ec tig iee aferategsieisve-s wise 56.4 SIGS O RES 3.5 o Ole 10)s sieves: seiecs’e 6,036,753.40 —— 
a NE CUM ET ROERIUNI Too claro oo oe Sew be WOM eens $3,802,017.22 
Total PREM IRERR OW ales 8 32s fora 8a fos Hiss 2s 5 29's 59:9 $12,779,577.07 —_—_——__—_- 
‘redits to investment in Road and Equipment sheen Net increase in investment in ‘Road and Equipment Prop- 
t of property retired and not replaced...... $937,690.83 CHE) oe Scenes aavaeate balay Cota a noid Siete neler aerk ae elas $8,977,559.85 
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Average miles of road operated SY eT EE eee nd ote nee ae 
OPERATING REVENUES 
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Express 
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Other 
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Operating Results for Year 1945 Compared With Year 1944: 




























































1945 1944 INCREASE DECREASE 

9,779.41 ates 2.16 
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ce aT a ee ee ery $11,852,758.47 $10,332,893.57 SS LU i re 14.7 
Federal income and excess-profits .................... Seow eco Rewt Sosa $60, cai 000.00 $118,000,000.00 X— ........ $57,400,000.00 48.6 
Federal capital stock ................. : Sauuenen 722,557.50 Ve i ——e 1,723,393.75 70.5 
Federal unemployment insurance . ; Ss. 344, 508.50 5,186,303.14 SI5G;c09.06 282) lk ewes es 3.1 
Federal retirement ........ Rok tench Ghote & ake Se A ees 5,769, "785. 08 5,621,139.80 148,645.28 hie Ree 2.6 
ere eee cee ee eA oe ee na "3 "246,460.24 219,914.89 Sy Gil ae 12.1 
General Balance Sheet — Assets 
pn si, December 31, 
Investments: 945 19 INCREASE DEcREASE 
RENIN, ooo bic Loc apn ano kds hem Owe MASS SERS Rea us $1, 063, 759, 817.56 $1,054,782,257.71 $8,977,559.85 
Less: — 
Receipts from improvement and equipment fund ............. $23,823,091.13 $23,823,091.13 
Appropriations from income and surplus prior to July 1, 1907, 
Ee RE ONE 5. os c.cee dk welaniskaieweh Sab ebuele EAS busi 13,310,236.52 13,310,236.52 
i PES 50s cn Sovenkxpasgaseasiagenbhccaceier $37,133,327.65 $37,133,327.65 - 
a ee RR ANNE 16 oo: a. jeans Sia viel awe Sao sands seeew $1,026,626,489.91 $1,017,648,930.06 $8,977,559.85 
eee ee we Ay a (|) ce a ae a $11,688,023.60 $11,631,237.76 $56,785.84 
RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION—-ROAD AND EQUIPMENT (Credit) ....... $166,091,411.72 * $156,874,429.34 $9,216,982.38 
RESERVE FOR AMORTIZATION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE PROJECTS (Credit)...... $59,333,693.90 *  $16,991,262.75 $42,342,431.15 
a IR RL Re ea oi susie i Ris ES EM EM EEE $50.00 $50.00 
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BISSCEIAAMMOUS PUVBICAL PROPERTY | 2... 5 oo ccs hese e econ saes $25,115,858.79 $23,677,245.67 $1,438,613.12 
RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION—MISCELLANEOUS PHYSICAL PROPERTY (Credit).. $11,818,789.57 *  $10,503,798.81 $1,314,990.76 
Investments in affiliated companies: 
eee aL LG ek gnhe shes sae oreo espns eee e ee ieaee $18,679,187.24 $18,679,185.24 $2.00 
bd hin cud Gk nh Gann Foss ASC RRbRE DSS SSESD ES OwS oes 380,720.66 Se hE) re $3,887,393.21 
—— et Eb hha hia os sta bee abs PhS RECESEACES CESS ROR ES ES oe 9,472, "413.04 AG FADP9O8 hv Sows 1,242,986.30 
Cee eee ed. 601k bakin a Ge Wane eh aie abee ce cecccccerececceee = ——— 
$28,532,320.94 hos 5 5 ee $5,130,377.51 
Investments in other companies: 
i ee Ca nh halaie p Gly ena eee NOE A SSS SESE SMP Oses $64,148,974.03 RU is | $256,647.36 
RE I og a kiran cui RM Wye SESH LOM USES SERA D AS SOS 22,859,731.36 <1 A LOS |) 3,652,427.92 
NR Rei eiOL es. Ln Lily CGE hab ue be eee HSMN SN SUED EwASED $87,008,705.39 SUE | $3,909,075.28 
RESERVE FOR ADJUSTMENT OF INVESTMENTS IN SECURITIES (Credit) ........ $33,905,324.96 SSE SOO OST — newb ico t $503,684.61 
i Mee ig ot Sok sina cau a nmse he eae eee ap eee $884,791,871.25 * $937,580,875.03 $52,789,003.78 
Current Assets: 
OE nL Ee ain cis a's sh ei bios ems eiousie's eee $70,830,7.73.85 $39,902,444.67 $30,928,329.18 
TEMPORARY CASH INVESTMENTS (U. S. Government securities) pSabeen ces 210,000,000.00 200,000,000.00 10,000, 000.00 
nO See ck cheba soo sa aaesbaS eens abso a SESS s wale 3,552,243.11 4,665, oy | aE ae $1,113,420.81 
ee er er OMNES (65... ikon civ oce peng ae ewes sss kbs aee os dos »541.60 0.88 2,250.72 
TRAFFIC AND CAR-SERVICES BALANCES—NET..........-0-se0eseeee (eeeeees | een 7,963 65. wa, a gncears 7,963,655.93 
NET BALANCE RECEIVABLE FROM AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS .............. 4,355,537.53 6, 925, |) & eer 2,569,823.11 
SERCRECAODES BODOWNTE RRCEEVABER «oo: 00.05.0050 0.0005 0000s s00es 00's 24,228,879.37 29,218,263.87 Reg AS et: 4,989,384.50 
rR a ks Sa ear cis wigs ae Da semis weoee 34,733,652.93 “i de, of) hk) ee 2,033,823.82 
Ser  PEVUENNS BRCRIVARELE .... 0.6 0.00.00 600040005 0050b 0800600008 2,543,269.22 1,973,037.27 570,231.95 
ACCRUED ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE .........+ccccecsees a Kona hws 16,338,189.73 * “iV yD &: | | re 9,741,204.27 
OTHER CURRENT ASSETS: ‘ 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. capital stock applicable to payment 
ae ee. cu dues Jebig SO See eeeee be ee seeee 110,315.10 110,315.10 
OE rr ee ee oe 5 ae ee rose. 8,365,048.55 * 292,088.00 8,072,960.55 
CMOS 5"). 2. ....5055Seeeeebesecaseeebaeoe ee eeee. 
$375,060,450.99 * $353,897,991.03 $21,162,459.96 
Deferred Assets: = 
LMR oo ss bla tole ac spe ede eene sehagwaeeskbasee : $103,923.98 i USy, 3, erie $2,037.04 
EsTIMATED POST-WAR REFUND OF FEDERAL EXCESS-PROFITS TAXES......... PE O28! sr Ly ole). i re 18,860,931.61 
IES IIIS son ee RC Ee ee ie eS oes . 25,792,765.44 * 11,132,292.33 $14,660,473.11 
DE, CON oss. causes b tedahscddabe sso besee oo. —————_-—_—__——— 
$25,896,689.42 wee) Ua) $4,202,495.54 
Unadjusted Debits: 
Rr be te en. ning pees baa eee Ree ey ebes $17,854.02 * jis oy | re $38,715.12 
CUNNING S58 os. inns cisnoecea css ice ece~ baGueesbwed sis 1,351,031.80 * ‘ea ee Uf |) -_————re 906,775.21 
een. MOIIIIEE MROINODS 5. cssnns sotuuus andi wcweeeonn ‘Kee eeks 
$1,368,885.82 * $2,314,376.15 $945,490.33 
EME Ste Shien eek Seb eet cg Cra es is cl $1,287,117,897.48 *$1,323,892,427.17 8 ........ $36,774,529.69 


* Restated to make figures comparable with those for 1945 because of reclassification of various accounts in conformance with orders of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission effective in 1945. 


t Losses from sale of Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. common stock and relemption by call of Chicago & North Western Ry. Co. First and General 


Mortgage bonds, charged to this account. 
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ees Results for — 1945 Compared with Year 1944—Continued 
1 PINEAU ME RINE iri Ra ares aioe ae SF a. 0.8 ORES ASSET 3 CA eae te $72,683,391.32. SIST,475,309.06  —— neccvcce $58,789,997.76 44.7 
4 RRP NIR MIR ret ches Sa GS tN Dt a NS la laug Sato ale Sap ieuhroroces aoreca eine Sonat $84,536,069.79  $141,806,202.65  —........ $57,270,132.86 40.4 
Ratlway ODerarn eC ECONO: 5 le16 0%. aie owes Sie 6 biesee e'elore wae aleigheneib Winer $45,055,218.27 SER RAC OGUSS  ... via vieieeinn $4,769,743.11 9.6 
- Equipment, SROs EMME eT Ch 8 sere aya, Sede ic avig arn Scie NOTE Os Bi esa aleve ie Breacun nessa 12,609,545.29 11,599,125.91 $1,010,419.38 Piatto chs 8.7 
9 Foul tacwity, Gents KGCUIL) a6: i os noes os ve ewsns see eons ales casino 1,338,120.33 69982006 .civsans 361,699.73 21.3 
Net railway operating income ................. Bg Poet ravar eerie oie wrorerakaress $31,107,552.65 $36,526,015.41 ade onstce $5,418,462.76 14.8 
4 ‘ . Se 
9 Per cent—Operating expenses of operating revenues.. 73.65 62.17 SUAS. 9. oc eS eee 18.5 
2 FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
5 (Commercial Freight only) 
9 Tons of revenue freight carried ................ SS re ee re 56,505,272 LO | | eres 1,329 ) 
1 Ton-miles, revenue freight ........ PE Pe psn ih scs Wr '9 Lars ehdin st nlstove-a.elereseinieseue nee" 35,546,845,368 S7UZSGG0LMSo wh win evils 1,578, 787, oot 4.3 
0 Average distance hauled per ton (miles)........ Bye tsc etiteriie- ase ie gatohelers erates 629.09 650.00 i siioias 3.2 
= Average revenue per ton-mile (cents)..............5 Ssugis s So elsieie,s, arene els 1.000 Orage 9 Yeeireans ar 7016 1.6 
0 Average. Tevenue Per Trei@ht-traii- MME... cocci cbse ve dine ss eeesen $9.65 $10.27 Metisse $.62 6.0 
1 PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
s (Excludes Motor-Car iene 
“EO Sa A eee 7,596,011 7,156,785 AIP I2G° Se Sees 6.1 
"4 Meventie: PaseeNRers -Catried ONG MUNG. 6.655005 605s se ees ees sek eves eeecee 5,740,885,433 5,467,595,842 PIE. A) re 5.0 
7 Average distance hauled per passenger (miles) 755.78 763.97 Seria 8.19 1.1 
6 Average passengers per passenger-train mile..............00... cece eeeeee 282.92 290.65 ees y  S 2.7 
5 Average revenue per passenger-mile (Cents) ......00...scccsccceccsecscoess 1.674 1.670 .004 Searcas ey - 
1 Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only................ $4.74 $4.85 re $.11 aa 
6 Average total revenue per passenger-train mile..............00....e eevee $5.62 Ly ee $.12 2.1 
1 epee a 
-, *Includes depreciation, amortization and retirement charges: 
ag Maintenance of way and structures ......... re Se siuicleosvacaecee $13,373,932.00 $5,004,780.57 $8,369,151.43 
I AIEIATICO TOR CRIOIIOCTIO. 0.505555 '6 << 010s, 5:4 0:6 :050-40)010.0 6:0 6:40 ei 0!0i008 dene. 80.5: A 42,752,830.18 14,965,085.50 27,787,744.68 
General Balance Sheet — Liabilities 
_ December 31, December 31, 
1945 1944 INCREASE DECREASE 
Capital Stock 
COMINGN! SIG. 6 i-ccc cise ediiweess oe Ripiee averelb esis eracoreunererere wet $222,302,500.00 $222,302,500.00 
- oe RN NEEIOIN, 20505 oc siare wae arse cs estan b Pin eG clic Cee nis Sor etente ae 99,591,580.79 99,591,580.79 
_ Total Capital Stock ..... Sitar aise Rea vere ta tara hes wa bis grekansians euarere eisicneee $321,894,080.79 $321,894,080.79 
ie eR, Sa et IS IER IC ICIOICR hk RUC Siatoveinceaso lant aiereuensieonte ‘ 366,315,157.18 373,252,258.50 $6,937,101.32 
. PE eAMR No eric oie lt Sawa ahere Sone revels ata Ae eee ate isrettte “oi eckencacal ea ms $688,209,237.97 S695,146:339:20 0 sieeve $6,937,101.32 
5 a es a Es 6 Soo oo inl so Ne Noe Be Wis ewe E Ces Wee $5,413,753.73 S$Z,497,393.92 bk ttnkcs _ $2,083,640.19 
. Current Liabilities: 
= TRAFFIC AND CAR-SERVICE BALANCES—NET..........c0sesseeeeeereee Be SEASGIOGR0G «ib bce bews $1,438,168.06 
AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE........00-ceeeesesceorees iwesee 29,804,058.68 $23, 710,528.47 6,093,530.21 
~ MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS PAYABLE ......+-....-+08 segreraietalancrs oslo inseverel ee 4,089,275.10 * 3,845,989.90 243,285.20 
4 INTEREST MATURED UNPAID: 
~ Coupons matured, but not presented .................054 Bisa soe sata 1,815,110.21 1,588,996.76 226,113.45 
Coupons and interest on registered bonds, due first proximo. Bitte Hesse oe 2,857,367.50 2,946,300.00 ov areVoiehor $88,932.50 
- DIVIDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 
(i NS A ROS URS Cy ee eae ee arr 314,149.64 299,211.30 14,938.34 
- Extra dividend on common stock declared January 8, 1914, payable | to 
stockholders of record March 2, 1914, unpaid.......... BOS ‘ e 119,058.41 119,058.41 
Dividend on common stock payable second NEUSAEID is 6 sic ¢ ocie'se aie Rioierateve 3,334,365.00 3,334,365.00 
1 TINMEATURED. SNTBEEET ACCRUED) 0566. 55 ccc csc co cber cs bebesedaccvenvese 1,501,713.33 1,143,140.42 358,572.91 
0 ACCRUED ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 2.056055... ...0c008 fel astiaraleisratavoueleicleieieie’s oe 9,133,473.09 * 11,207,938.08 erat statsls 2,074,464.99 
Ta TAXES ACCRUED ....00% SASSER CIE TCO ee ene miewee . 78122,608:44 “ 139:535°275.33 33 ....aces 61,412,626.89 
1 OTHER CURRENT LYABILITIES ....5.-.0000.- Ar Shae eisle sare wee hecee''s 3,897,968.11 - 4,961,202.06 1,063,233.95 
- Total Current Liabilities ..............46 eT ee oe od $136,427,355.57 * $192,692,005.73 _..... $56,264,650.16 
4 Deferred Liabilities: 
fas SOTHO MMMRED! LEABIENTIRS? 6055.05.56 50 dice enieiae bo bv 0 060 oibn oo wees eieeies $8,135,336.94 * $7,838,680.55 $296,656.39 
08 Unadjusted Credits: 
— PREMIUM ON FUNDED DEBT ............ ee terare a tscealiaha cand Syesua araienthe: ae alors we $3,721,400.31 $1,162,244.58 $2,559,155.73 
‘1 RESERVE FOR FIRE INSURANCE .......... Bee oa ai etal ateiete reas sieve wale iis a ei% 13,925,408.33 12,904,361.41 1,021,046.92 
= RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION—LEASED PROPERTY............02.0- see eeeees 480.20 * DiURAe a wwe nea $1,598.09 
8 OTHER UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
= Repu TEPER RIES 2 e800 2g 76 yoy c co fev Crean ooo ea eres 4B poe wre OORT le Toels . 17,819.99 Le (a 518,046.37 
Miscellaneous items ......... EEC eae ete OTR atest satel otareie sieoticce rere 26,189,342.00 * 11,855,164.60 14,334,177.40 
Total Wradieéted: Credits: |... cee cee cust: $43,857,450.83  *  $26,462,715.24 $17,394,735.59 
oi — OUR) RARUINNIOR: 50005 50bs weslevee Ba wrel cio foie 0 aiat saps bs arahevavermveleeysiinle wie exe $882,043,135.04 * $929,637,134.73 3 ....... $47,593,999.69 
) urplus: aes See ey 
+ Wie NUR RIS Ne eshte rh crea 2a 2 Ovo iota Siscar aaah ste k Ss ae al wees we eee. $860.00 $860.00 
; EARNED SURPLUS—APPROPRIATED: 
eee TRTOTIM TIC IPE TINO TOI 5c 6.G scecesecorsais oes be Soe ts oe sie s wae wees $28,522,352.23 $28,522,352.23 
7 Funded debt retired through income and BOMB os cicaiocsreous tb enarspaieons oh ae 2,586,478.66 2,358,998.66 $227,480.00 
SOAETICIENEEY, CE CUSNEE CTR OMEEROSD Sis cSt 55 1S cana ondee. cccialo.« bla SEM mS Sele heels oa 50.00 50.00 
Reserve against possible refunds on U.S, Government ‘shipments. ss 7,522,281.16 9,140,980.45 eieicaceisis $1,618,699.29 
Total Earned ‘Surplus—Appropriated ...........ccsseeccevsseece $38,631,162.05 $40,022,381.34 =  ........ $1,391,219.29 
Earned Surplus—Unappropriated $326,872,570.65 $314,661,881.36  $12,210,689.29 
04 Total Earned Surplus .................0000: vamabendadende & ” $365,503,732.70 $354,684,262.70  $10,819,470.00 
61 


Total Surplus 


54 As this consolidated balance sheet excludes all intercompany items, se- 
— curities of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company and The 
12 St. Joseph and Grand Island Railway Company owned by other System 
21 companies are not included. The difference between the par and face 
ea value of such securities as carried on the books of the issuing com- 
3 panies (less unextinguished discount on the bonds and discount charged 
=o to Earned Surplus—Unappropriated but added back in consolidating the 


69 accounts) and the amounts at which the securities are carried on the 

books of the owning companies is set up here to balance...... nae eee 
257 Rita ANAL oso ccs Saree ele sia te. alain 6 icles a's cies Nisiaie ees eislelenleneewi's 
ral 
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$365,504,592.70 


$354,685,122.70 


$10,819,470.00 








$39,570,169.74 


$39,570,169.74 








$1,287,117,897.48 


[ Advertisement] 


*$1,323,892,427.17 





$36,774,529.69 


* Restated to make figures comparable with those for 1945 because of reclassification of various accounts in conformance with orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission effective in 1945. 
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To the Stockholders of Reading Company: 


Condensed Annual Report of the operations of the 


CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 


























Per Cent 
In- De- 
Item 1945 1944 crease crease 
Source of Earnings 
Hauling anthracite -ee-.-+ $19,260,697 $22,423,256 14.10 
Hauling bituminous coal........ 20,019,879 19,987,900 16 
Hauling merchandise ........... 53,292,570 $7,779,648 7.77 
Carrying passengers ............ 11,630,743 10,431,501 11.50 
Mail, express and other trans- 
portation services pein mars = 5,147,620 5,171,659 46 
Use of our’ equipment by others, 
less rentals paid for other com- 
panies’ equipment ........... 333,738 771,470Dr. 
Dividends from stocks owned.... 412,580 403,468 2.26 
Interest from bonds owned.... 636,788 867,052 26.56 
All other earnings ............. 826,441 723,662 14.20 
ere . .$111,561,056 $117,016,676 4.66 
Disposition of Earnings 
BOL aU teks noes ees scene $47,895,762 $47,226,390 1.42 
Nn ena he ict As 6,942,178 7,462,864 6.98 
Rail, ties and other material.... 8,895,459 8,367,966 6.30 
Payments to contractors, associa- 
tions, other companies and indi- 
viduals, for services and ex- 
OS ene eee 11,558,094 11,099,246 4.13 
Depreciation, amortization and re- 
tirements, exclusive of amortiza- 
tion adjustment .......... ; 10,303,453 8,534,763 20.72 
Tax accruals other than federal in- 
come and excess profits....... 5,098,531 6,163,404 17.28 
Rent for leased lines............ 2,555,179 2,692,623 5.10 
Interest on funded debt........ 4,010,405 4,480,730 10.50 
All other expenses ............. 783,401 1,081,092 27.54 
SOME Rs ein Peis sae baie $98,042,462 $97,109,078 1.96 
Net income before amortization 
adjustment and federal income 
and excess profits tax accruals $13,518,594 $19,907,598 32.09 
Additional charges for amortiza- 
tion adjustment foun eens 11,895,680 
Federal income and excess profits 
NS ee ee re 8,999,842Cr. 12,466,009 
Net Income soeesse) paUpoRe,saO $7,441,589 42.75 
SIMPLIFIED BALANCE SHEET 
Owned 
Roadway property and equipment .$385,718,785 $374,001,940 3.13 
Less reserves for depreciation and 
PERRO as sk o's 4 bee ces 113,461,066 96,840,315 17.16 
Net roadway property and 
Peer $272,257,719 $277,161,625 197 
Property not used in transporta- 
tion service ..... Laeacceebrns, Sepeesas 12,835,754 4,93 
Stocks, bonds and notes of other 
ae eee 49,037,581 59,580,806 17.70 
U. S. Government securities 12,949,427 17,032,357 23.97 
* Seer yee er rrrpee Ch ek 8,347,042 32.55 
Fuel, rail, ties and other stock 
material ipa aches oe 9,488,902 8,868,336 7.00 
AH other assets ........ . 21,591,903 17,477,344 23.54 
Total . .$388,592,492 $401,303,264 3.17 
Owed 
Mortgage and collateral bonds... $96,787,964 $106,354,064 8.99 
Equipment obligations ........ 2,096,100 236,000 
Sg ae eee 6,000,000 
Taxes a Be re ak 2,776,651 16,667,884 83.34 
All other liabilities ........ ..ee 22,843,048 20,163,685 13.29 
We sce ce ee $130,503,763 $143,421,633 9.01 


Capital and Surplus 


Capital stock ........ -$139,950,850 $139,950,850 





tS 118,137,879 117,930,781 18 
Total . .$388,592,492 $401,303,264 3.17 





THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


The Company’s net income was substantially above the previous year and 
compares favorably with the pre-war average. This is in a large part 
attributable to the special circumstances resulting from the end of the war 
and the consequent adjustment of amortization of war facilities, which, to- 


READING COMPANY 


OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 





Readin 
Philadelphia 1, Pa, 
May 2, 1946 


Terminal 


Company for the year ended December 31, 1945: 


gether with the cost of refinancing, resulted in a tax credit. The Company's 
net income in 1945 was 43% above that of 1944, but its net income before 
amortization adjustment and Federal income and excess profits tax accruals 
was 32% less than in the preceding year. 

There were several factors responsible for these results. There was a 
slight decrease in gross earnings. In this category, the gon declines 
were in revenue from anthracite and general merchandise traffic. In the 
former case, the cause was a three-week work stoppage, and a falling off 
in output per man in the mines following V-J Day, although the Company 
retained its share of the available business. In the latter case there was a 
decline in movement of materials following V-E Day, accentuated after final 
victory. 

The most notable increase in revenue was in passenger traffic, which con- 
tinued upward throughout the year, reaching its height in December when 
troop movements were about 21% times as great as during the actual war 
period. During 1945 total miles traveled by all passengers including troops 
aggregated 597,000,000—or more than 3% times the pre-war average. 


Operating Revenues: 

The Company earned $109,351,508 from transjortation services—an aver- 
age of $80,049 per mile of road operated. Freight revenues averaged 1.048¢ 
per ton per mile. 


Operating Expenses: 

Offsetting the high revenues in 1945 was the increase in depreciation, 
amortization and retirements, exclusive of amortization adjustment, due 
to the new equipment which came into service during the latter part of 
the war, and the large share taken by payrolls. For each dollar paid to 
stockholders of the Company in dividends in 1945, employees received an 
average of $12.09 in wages, compared to $12.03 in 1944, 

During the war the Company contracted to expend the sum of $22,587,097 
for railroad facilities which various governmental agencies certified as neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the war. These certifications permitted the 
amortization of the cost of such facilities over a five-year period, or in 
a shorter period, at the option of the Company. 

As a result of the decision to amortize the bulk of the emergency ex- 
penditures on the “‘short-term” basis, the operating expenses of the Com. 
pany for 1945 have been charged with $11,895,680 for amortization, which 
is in addition to the amount of $4,153,297 (charged under the original 
election to spread the cost over a five-year period) and also to the normal 
depreciation of $5,211,311. Thus, total charges to operating expenses for 
the year for amortization and depreciation aggregated the extraordinary 
amount of $21,260,288. 


Taxes: 

As a result of the election to amortize the cost of railroad facilities over 
the shorter period and the redemption of its bonds, the Company is entitled 
to substantial refunds of taxes which it paid for prior years, on account 
of additional amortization deductions allowable for the years 1941 to 1944, 
inclusive, under the further election and carrying back of unused excess 
age credit and net operating loss for the year 1945 to the years 1943 
and 1944, 

It is estimated that the total reduction in Federal and Pennsylvania 
taxes for the years 1941 through 1945, resulting from additional amortiza 
tion deductions of $11,895,680 and refinancing expenses, including unamor- 
tized discount on old bonds redeemed, amounts to $14,774,408. It is also 
estimated that the total tax bill of the Company for 1945 would have 
amounted to $11,185,877 had it not had the income tax advantage of de- 
ductions for additional amounts of amortization and refinancing expenses. 
As it is, the taxes accrued by the Company in 1945 amount to a net 
credit of $3,588,531. 


Finance: : 

In 1945 the Company sold, at 100.59, after competitive bidding, $84,000,- 
000 First and Refunding Mortgage, Series D, 34%% Bonds, due in 1995. 

The $84,495,600 received from the sale of the Bonds, plus $3,467,735 
cash from the Company’s treasury, a total of $87,963,335, was used for 
redemption at 105% of the Company’s General and Refunding Mortgage 
444% Bonds due January 1, 1997; redemption of Shamokin, Sunbury and 
Lewisburg Railroad Second Mortgage 5% Bonds due July 1, 1945, and 
provision for paymerit at maturity, April 1, 1947, of Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Improvement Mortgage 4% Bonds. 

The outstanding $10,570,000 Reading Company-Jersey Central Collateral . 
4% Bonds, due April 1, 1951, were called for payment April 1, 1946, 
at 105% plus interest. The funds for this redemption were provided by 
cash from the Company’s treasury and a bank loan of $6,000,000, which 
was made under a revolving credit arrangement running for six years, 
from October 1, 1945, with interest at 1.6% per annum on amounts actually 
borrowed. The Company is required to reduce its borrowings under this 
arrangement to the extent of at least $1,000,000 per annum. ; 

The annual saving in interest charges resulting from the 1945 refinancing 
will be approximately $1,450,000, before taxes. 

Under date of January 24, 1945, a Conditional Sale Agreement was 
entered into providing for the acquisition by the Company of five 5,400-h.p. 
Diesel Freight Locomotives (which are operated as 10 separate units of 
2,700 h.p. each) and for the payment over a five-year period beginning 
April 1, 1945, of the cost thereof ($2,466,000). Under this Agreement 
the Company is paying, and will continue to pay, sixty monthly install- 
ments of $41,100 each together with interest on balances at the rate of 
1.5% per annum. 


Merger of Subsidiaries: 


In line with the Company’s long-term policy, there was a_ further sim- 
plification of its capital structure through the merger into Reading Com- 
pany of eleven subsidiary railroad companies, effective December 31, 1945. 


The Management desires to express its appreciation to all patrons, officers and employees, whose support and co-operation made possible the Com- 
pany’s achievement during the difficult war years and brought about the generally satisfactory results of the Company’s operations during 1945. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 


PRESIDENT 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1945 


Message to Stockholders 


Southern Pacific has come out of the war well positioned 
in these important respects: 

1. Prospects are for traffic volume generally above pre- 
war levels, due to expected increase in business activity and 
travel throughout the country and, more specifically in our 
territories, to enlarged industrial development and to popula- 
tion growth. 

2. The fundamentals of our plant are sound and afford 
the greatest physical capacity in the railroad’s history. 

3. The funded debt of the Company and its affiliated com- 
panies has been greatly reduced since 1939. 

4. The performance of its organization in the war has 
won wide recognition, and will stand it in good stead in the 
transitional period we are entering. 

In going ahead with our postwar improvement program, 
including resumption of transportation services suspended 
during the war and inauguration of important new services, 
we are confronted with a number of problems, among them 
shortage of materials faced by railroads and manufacturers, 
current high levels and future uncertainty as regards cost of 
materials, wages and taxes, and increased competition, with 
some forms of transport having advantage of public aids that 
railroads do not have. 

Since V-J Day, in furtherance of its program to provide 
for current and anticipated business, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany has ordered new freight cars of various kinds to cost 
more than $14,000,000. In addition, the Pacific Fruit Express 
Company, in which this Company has a one-half ownership, 
has ordered new refrigerator cars to cost $12,000,000. All 
of these are of the most modern design. 

Improvements are being made currently in freight service 
within our own territory and, in conjunction with connecting 
railroads, in transcontinental service. “Overnight” merchan- 
dise trains, fanning out from the principal centers on S.P. 
lines to local jobbing territories, in coordination with pickup 
and delivery service by truck, are being restored. 

As to passenger service, we have recently announced our 
intention to place in operation on the San Francisco-Portland 
run, about the end of 1946, a pair of Diesel-powered, light- 
weight, streamlined coach trains, to be known as the “Shasta 
Daylights,” these to be similar to the San Francisco-Los 
Angeles “Daylights” that have proved exceptional in patronage 
by the public and revenue to the Company. The “Cascade” 
sleeping car trains on the Shasta Route are to be streamlined, 
with progressive substitution of modern lightweight cars for 
the so-called standard Pullmans now operated in these trains. 
Similarly, improvements are to be made in various services 
on other principal routes as new modern equipment becomes 
available. 

Following the capitulation of Japan in August 1945, the 
Southern Pacific Transportation System’s freight traffic de- 
clined while passenger traffic, which had decreased during 
the forepart of 1945, rose to and held at record levels to the 
end of the year. For the entire year ended December 31, 1945, 
net ton-miles of freight were 6.4% less and passenger-miles 
were nearly 2% less than the record highs in both phases of 
service established in 1944. 

Gross operating revenues of the Transportation System 
were off 6% from the all-time peak of 1944. However, oper- 
ating expenses, including charges for accelerated amortization 
of defense facilities, were 7.2% greater. Largely as a result 
of these factors, which were not entirely offset by a 51.5% 
reduction in tax accruals, and due to similar factors affecting 
net income of the separately operated affiliates, the consoli- 
dated net income of the properties for 1945 declined to $35,- 
772,744, which was 14.5% less than that for 1944. 

Our major wartime problem, manpower shortage, continues 
with respect to skilled mechanics and track labor. Shortage 
of the latter is aggravated by the return home of Mexican 
Nationals who rendered such vital service in track maintenance 
during the war. 

Chief immediate problem since the war’s end has been 
that of moving overland to their homes the many thousands 
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Income 
Southern Pacific Transportation System (Southern Pacific 
Company and Transportation System Companies, Consoli- 
dated) and Separately Operated Solely Controlled Affiliated 
Companies (Excluding Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
of Mexico)—Year 1945 Compared with Year 1944. 


SOUTHERN PAcIFIC TRANSPOR- +Increase Per 
TATION SYSTEM: Year 1945 ~Decrease Cent 
Freight revenues . $406,436,523.84 “$ 39,966,159.14 8.95 
Passenger revenues 133,789,743.58 62 9, 520. 06 47 
Mail and express revenues 20,684,342.62 + 1,134,210.73 5.80 


All other operating revenues 29,351,921.85 + 1,500,483.63 


5 








Total railway operating rev- 
PRO ee reise pice ane b ars $590,262,531.89 $37,960,984.84 6.04 





Maintenance of way and struc- 





SSM et sy cone nicied 4 atc. $89,748,541.00 + $4,850,850.41 5.71 
Maintenance of ee. oe 126,414,305.50 20,704,237.39 19.59 
Traffic expenses ...... Sais 9,962,951.81 4 692,743.48 7.47 
Transportation expenses... 193,602,974.09 + 2,796,789.19 1.47 
All other operating expenses. 3i, 1,416, 8 26. 04 + 1,169,289.56 3.87 

Total railway operating ex- 

PROMI ci oiat. oo a sca s0K'aos $451, 1,145, 598.44 +$30,213, 1910.03 7.18 

Net revenue from railway 

Cn) rae $139,116,933.45 $68,174,894.87 32.89 
Railway tax accruals. . ? 63,507,538.23 67,473,724.99 51.51 
Equipment and joint ‘facility ’ 

FEMIS—"INEC cence es cnsees 24,599,858.75 + 738,682.33 3.10 

Net railway operating income _ $51,0 009,53 536.4 47 - $1 439, 852. 21 2.75 


Income from lease of road and 
equipment, and ee 
rent income ..... acid 

Dividend incomet 

Income from funded securities 1,844,349.53 

Income from unfunded secur- 

F 1,526,546.33 + 197,968.39 14,90 


ities and accounts. 
1,765,456.80 =~ «i, 423, 284. 72 44.63 


$1,467,022.03 + $88,884.53 6.45 
2,165,989.00 963,291.00 30.78 
1,258,522.30 214.83 


Other income accounts. . 


Total other income..... $8,769,363.69 - $841 200. 50 8.75 
Total income . $59, 778,900. 16 - $2, 28 81,0 52 2.71 3.68 
Miscellaneous deductions... 671, 280. 08 { 41 62 


Income available for fixed 











CHANEOR, <5. 3 sicae sss $59,107,620.08 $2, 285,186.99 322 
Interest on funded debt $2 24,263,750. 18 $231, 026. 84 94 
Interest on unfunded debt... 1,532,245.32 + 1 496, 323.60 
Other fixed charges....... 204, "562.86 - 74,829.44 57.68 

Total fixed charges ........ $26, 000, 558. 36 + $1,3 340,126. 20 5.43 
Income after fixed charges. . $33, 107, 061. 72 $ 3,625; 313. 19 9.87 
Contingent charges ..... 1,621.49 - 1,093.76 87.25 


Net income of Southern 
Pacific T ae: Sys- 
tem oe $33,105,440.23 — $3,614,219.43 9.84 
SEPARATELY OPERATED 
SoLELy CONTROLLED 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 
Operating in the United States 
—Net income excluding in- 
terest on bonds of such 
companies owned by South- 
ern Pacific Company not in- 
cluded in its income “ 
Operating in the Republic of 
Mexico (excluding Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company of 


2,730,747.92 2,237,362.61 45.03 


Mexico)—Net income 60,555.77 98,738.87 61.99 
CONSOLIDATED ADJUSTMENT— 
DeEsIT: 


Dividends received from Sepa- 
rately ORffitats Solely Con-- 
trolled Affiliated Companies 
included in net income of 
Southern Pacific Transporta- 
GIOtE (SROCETNT) 3 55c< pero e clees 124,000.00 - 124,000.00 


ConsoumpaATED Net INCOME. $35,772,743.92 ~ $6,074,320.91 14.52 


Consolidated net income per 
share of outstanding capital 
stock of Southern Pacific 
COMING ooo so he o ie 8 was a: 0.01 $9.48 — $1.61 14.52 


+ Dividends in amount $124,000.00, declared out of surplus by Separately 
Operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies as distribution of current 
earnings, are included in “Dividend income’ for 1945 for the Transporta- 
tion System and are offset in the item “Consolidated adjustment—Debit.’ 
For 1944, dividends, declared by such separately operated cuenenice out of 
accumulated su rpluses of previous years amounting to $2,264,576.00, were 
excluded from “Dividend income” of the Transportation System; there- 
fore, no offsetting amount is reflected in the debit adjustment item. 
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veterans brought back from abroad. Reaching its peak 
in the closing months of 1945, this movement gradually less 
ened, and should be handled without difficulty from now on 
\. T. MERCIER 
Francisco, March 7, 194 President 


Southern Pacific Transportation System 


Cnuues. Railway operating revenues of $590,262,532 tor 
945 were smaller by $37,960,985, or 6.04%, than those for 
1944. A decrease of $39,966,159 in freight revenues, which 
were 8.95% less than in 1944, and a decrease of $629,520, o1 


less than 1%, in passenger revenues, were partly offset by 
moderate increases in earnings from mail and express traffic 
and all other operating revenues 
The total freight revenues 
nodity groups are shown in the following tabulation: 


fluctuations therein by con 


+Increase Pe 
1945 —Decrease Cent 
89,451.47 + $6,568,667 
724,282 6.24 








Total Carload $391,176,004 —$39, 
ss-than-carload 


Total $406,436,524 —$39,966,159 8.95 


The rapid decline in shipment materials and supplies 
ich began when Japan capitulated on August 14, 1945 is 
reflected chiefly in the decreases shown for manufactures and 
miscellaneous freight and products of forests. Revenues from 
all carload traffic moved under Government bills of lading 
in 1945 fell approximately $35,094,000, or 22.7% below such 
arnings in 1944. 

Revenues from carload shipments of commercial freight 
1owed a net decrease of $4,847,000, or 1.8% under those 
if 1944. While there were substantial revenue gains from thi 

vement of foodstuffs and some manufactures, these were 
than offset by decreases resulting mainly from com- 
letion or cancellation of war contracts, termination of th 
artime emergency movement by rail of petroleum oils and 
gasoline from southwestern oil fields to Atlantic Seaboard 


1 1 


states, and depletion of mill stocks of lumber because of heavy 


cmand for military use prior to the surrender of Japan and 
drop in production under that in 1944 caused partly by 
labor difficulties in the lumber industry. 
Che level of commercial freight rates has remained generally 
unchanged since May 15, 1943, when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission initially suspended rate increases (Ex Parte 148) 


vhich it had authorized early, in 1942, for the period of the 
var and six months thereafter. On October 30, 1945, the 
Commission extended the period suspension until a date 
six months after the legal termination of the war, when its 
original authorization of the increases will automatically expire 
unless sooner vacated or modifie: By that action the Com- 
mission denied petitions of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
others asking that, for the purpose of terminating its original 
authorization of the rate increases, the Commission should 
nsider the war as having ended on September 2, 1945. 
Passenger revenues for 1945 nearly equalled the high record 


attained in 1944, as a result, principally, of the large volume 
of military traffic carried during the last five months of the 
year when war veterans were being brought home from over- 
seas in progressively increasing numbers. 

Expenses. Railway operating expenses of $451,145,598 were 


$30,213,910, or 7.2%, more than in 1944, chiefly due to an 


} 


increase of $27,869,548 in charges for amortization of defense 


facilities, the Company having clected, for taxation purposes, 
to recompute its amortization deductions over the emergency 
period defined in Section 124 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
which ended September 29, 1945, instead of over sixty-month 
periods. Additional charges to operating expenses for such 
ccelerated amortization were spread over the last four months 


of the yea 

\side from charges for amortization, the cost of maintain 
ing the transportation plant is smaller by $2,314,460, 01 
1.3%, than in 1944. While larger forces were available anc 
greater quantities of material were used in repairs and re 
newals in the forepart of the year, and prices of many items 
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erial were higher, maintenance costs declined substan- 
tially from August through December when freight trathe 
volume and earnings fell off and Mexican Nationals employed 

maintenance work left the service to return to their homes. 
There was also less work on roadway and structures per- 
formed by contractors in 1945 than in 1944, 

Larger traffic forces were required throughout the year. 
lrain and station service expenses were greater for the year, 


Profit and Loss Account of Southern Pacific Transportation 
System 


(Southern Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, 
Consolidated, Excluding Inter-Company Items) 
CREDITS ; 
Year 1945 
Credit balance at beginning of the year $477,102,081.4 
Net income as reported in the income account 33,105,440.2 


11,938,057.07 


Other credits 


DEBITS 
Income appropriated for sinking fund reserves 
Dividend appropriations of surplus 


Other debits 
} . 
balan 


$36,000.00 
12,261,509.75 
11,586,938.03 
498,261,130.95 


Credit balance at end of the year 


Traffic Statistics—Southern Pacific Transportation System 
Year 1945 Compared with Year 1944 


+Increase Per 
Year 1945 Decrease Cent 
Average miles of road operated 
during year As ARN ST 8 12,569.61 25.38 .20 
Freight train-miles . 38,925,572 2,399,084 5.81 
ons carried—Revenue freightt 88,457,562 6,619,507 6.96 
Net ton-miles—Revenue freight 37,743,804,852 2,562,768,188 6.3¢ 
Loaded cars per freight train.. 37.99 + 42 1.12 
Net tons per freight train—All 
freight : 1,040.10 4.64 .44 
Freight revenue per net ton-mile 
~Revenue freight 1.077 cents -030 cents 2.71 
Average distance carried—Rev- 
enue freight (miles)f... 426.69 ; 2.75 .65 
Passenger train-miles si 26,217,497 } 1,195,839 4.78 
Passengers carried—Revenue 24,077,839 » 825,800 3.3 
Passenger-miles—Revenue 7,951,524,863 159,168,185 1.96 
Passengers per passenger train 
Revenue passengers . 306.16 - 20.53 6.28 
Passenger revenue per passenger- 
mile 1.683 cents + .026 cents 1.57 
Average distance carried—Rev- 
enue passengers (miles) 330.24 } 4.56 1.40 


i Comparison based on corrected figure for 1944, 


although there were large decreases in freight train costs 
in the last three months compared with that period of 1944, 
Other operating expenses were larger in total, mainly as 
a result of an increase in dining car and restaurant expenses 
incident to a substantial increase in revenues from such 
operations. 

Approximately 562 track-miles of new rail weighing 113 
lbs. and 132 Ibs. per yard, and 451 track-miles of relayer rail 
of various weights were laid in repairs and renewals, compared 
with 535 track-miles of new rail and 464 track-miles of relayer 
rail laid in 1944. 

The average number of employees was 92,458, an increas« 
of 1,657. Payrolls comprised $254,443,189 of the total operat- 
ing expenses, a decrease of $421,126. The average number of 
employees declined and less overtime work was required, in 
the aggregate, after August 1945. 

Taxes. Railway tax accruals of $63,507,538 were lower by 
$67,473,725, or 51.5%, than in 1944, Such taxes for 1945 
and 1944 took 45.7¢ and 63.2¢, respectively, of each dollar 
of net revenue from railway operations for those years, and 
were equivalent to $16.83 and $34.72 a share of the outstand- 
ing capital stock of Southern Pacific Company. The accruals 





by Classes ot taxes were as follows: 

+Increase 

Accruals ~Decrease 
Federal unemployment insurance taxes $7,616,436 4b $7,529 

Fede retirement (pension) taxes 8,249,883 + 9,5 
Federal taxes on income and excess profits 31,815,875 — 67,310,785 
Other Federal and miscellaneous taxes : 644,532 — 1,476,293 
State, County, and City taxes 15,180,812 + 1,296,297 
Total oe seve. $63,507,538 $67,473,725 
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Balance Sheet of Southern Pacific Transportation System 


(Southern Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, 
Consolidated, Excluding Inter-Company Items) 


December 31, 1945 Compared with December 31, 1944 
The assets reported below are stated on the basis of the classifications pre 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. No attempt has been 
made to adjust book values of assets to current estimated values. How 
ever, applicable reserves are shown under “Investments.” 
ASSETS 
+Increase 
December 31, 1945 —Decrease 


$1,518,430,575.05 + $5,911,429.10 
20,047,393.95 pc  1,090,969.17 


21,803,841.96 643,105.68 

Reserves for accrued depreciation 
and amortization—Credit 271,073,$77.24 1c 5$3,588,703.99 
Sinking funds ..... 210,824.61 — 1,408.51 

Affiliated companies—Securities 
and investment advances... 257,944,894.28 -— 2,863,677.65 
Other investments 25,545,290.12 225,011.41 
139,349,949.52 1c 1,965,575.4€ 


INVESTMENTS 
Transportation property... .. 
Donations and grants—Credit .. 
Miscellaneous physical property 


Reserve for adjustment of  in- 
vestment in securities—Credit 


"$1,393,464,505.31 -$ $2,285,084.43 


Total investments 





CURRENT ASSETS 


a $49,705,158.59 - $5,561,090.99 
Temporary cash investments 

(U. S. Treasury Notes and 

Certificates) 75,500,000.00 36,500,000.00 
Accounts receivable 67,531,545.54 21,652,249.69 
Material and supplies 32,712,$22.87 - 751,105.81 


14,722,757.79 9,223,257.95 


Accrued accounts receivablet 
19,596,528.37 + 3,255,124.81 


Other current assets 


$259,768,513.16 $70,432,579.63 


Total current assetst 





DEFERRED ASSETS AND UNADJUSTED 
DEBITST $32,709,452.95 + $15,148,951.61 


$1,685,942,471.42 -$107,568,712.45 
LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL STOCK HELD BY THE PUBLIC 

Southern Pacific Company (3,772,- 
763.0564 shares, no par value) $383,581,150.64 
Transportation System Companies 1,400.00 


$383,582,550.64 


Grand total 





Total stock 


LONG TERM DEBT 
Funded debt unmatured: 
Held by the public 
Held by olely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies 1,020,000.00 


Total funded debt unmatured $471,827,583.78 — $39,475,800.00 


$470,807,583.78 - $39,475,800.00 





Equipment obligations 5 $45,587,430.88 $6,344,321.44 
Amounts payable to affiliated 


companies—Open accounts 17,037,802.66 171,477.58 
Total long term debt $534,452,817.32 $45,991,599.02 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts and wages payable $67 667,400.79 $17,163,934.1 
Interest matured unpaid 7,135,575.17 + 1,158,969.1 
Interest payable January Ist 2,352,875.00 645,157.5¢ 
Unmatured interest accrued 4,719,919.50 360,407.36 
Accrued accounts payablet 10,339,121.58 4 1,911,195.65 
Taxes accrued 34,790,955.55 79,675,039.19 
Other current liabilities 20,549,521.81 + 8,140,933.88 
Total current liabilitiest $147,555,369.40 -— $86,633,439.54 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES AND UN 
ADJUSTED CREpITst $59,503,206.95 + $13,871,083.40 
CONSOLIDATED ADJUSTMENT 
Excess of intercompany liabilities 
over assets eliminated $57,533,526.43 $ 9,550,406.24 
SuRPLuUsS 
Appropriated surplus $5,053,869.73 - $423,400.57 
Profit and loss—Balance 498,261,130.95 + 21,159,049.52 
Total surplus $503,315,000.68 + $20,735,648.95 


Grand total _$1,685,942,471.42 _-$107,568,712.45 


pc—Decreased Credit. 1c—Increased Credit. 

t For comparative purposes, 1944 figures have been restated to conform 
to changes in Interstate Commerce Commission Classification, effective 
October 1, 1945. 


The decrease in tax accruals resulted principally from reduc- 
tion in income (partly due to accelerated amortization of defense 
projects under provisions of the Internal Revenue Code) and 
to deduction for tax purposes, in 1945, of bond premiums paid 
and the unamortized discount charged off in connection with 
refunding and retirement of funded debt, with resultant lower 
Federal excess profits tax. Also contributing to the decrease 
in accruals were credit adjustments, in 1945, of Federal income 
and excess profits tax accruals for 1943 and 1944 and of income 
tax accruals for 1941 and 1942, due to accelerating the amortiza- 
tion of defense projects. 

Holdings of U. S. Treasury Notes, Series C, included in 
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temporary cash investments as of December 31, 1945, were 
sufficient to cover the estimated outstanding liability for Fed- 
eral taxes on income. 

Rents. Equipment and joint facility rents paid exceeded 
such rents received by $24,599,859, which was $738,682, or 
3.1%, more than the net cost in 1944. Net payments for use 
of rolling stock of other companies increased $940,591, while 
payments for facilities jointly used decreased $201,909. The 
higher cost for use of equipment was the result of the heavy 
westward movement of war freight in cars of other companies, 
an increase in February 1945 from $1 to $1.15 a day in the 
rental each railroad charges for use of freight cars, and 
utilization of many more passenger cars of other companies 
than in 1944 due to the homeward movement of war veterans 
in the latter part of the year. 

Other Income. Income from sources other than railway 
operations amounted to $8,769,364. This was $841,200, or 
8.8%, less than such income for 1944, due to a decrease in 
dividends received from Pacific Fruit ‘Express Company and 
a decrease in credits included in Other Income Accounts re- 
sulting from smaller charges against Pacific Fruit Express 
Company in 1945 for services rendered and privileges granted 
to that company. These decreases were partly offset by a net 
increase in all other nonoperating income. 

Fixed Charges. Interest on debt and other. fixed charges 
aggregating $26,000,558 were $1,340,126, or 5.4%, more than 
in 1944. This was principally due to a charge of $1,410,000 to 
Interest on Unfunded Debt resulting from payment of interest 
on $14,000,000 of expected assessments of additional Federal 
income and excess profits taxes for the years 1943 and 1944, 
that proportion of expected assessments of additional taxes 
having been paid in 1945, stopping aceumulation of interest 
on that amount. 


Separately Operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies 


Net income of separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated 
Companies operating in the United States, shown in the In- 
come Account, excludes interest, totaling $2,128,365 and $2,159,- 
065 for 1945 and 1944, respectively, accrued by Pacific Electric 
Railway Company and Northwestern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany on bonds of those companies owned by Southern Pacific 
Company but not included in its income for those years. 

Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico had a net 
deficit of $3,535,420 for 1945 which was larger by $2,986,981 
than the net loss of $548,439 for 1944. The increased deficit 
was due principally to greater maintenance expenditures under 
an extensive rehabilitation program, and higher wage rates. 
The results were also affected by charges in 1945 of $651,166 
for depreciation of roadway property, compared with $372,530 
in 1944, and $1,226,021 for loss on retirement of property, 
principally abandonment of 18 miles of branch line and a num- 
ber of water wells. Income charges for amortization of invest- 
ment in property subject eventually to reversion to the Mexi- 
can Government were $584,606 in 1945, compared with $583, 
046 in 1944. 


Improvements to Transportation Property 


The increase during the year in investment in transportation 
property of Southern Pacific Transportation System amounted 
to $5,911,429, as follows 


Road extensions $ 764 
Additions and betterments 
Road property $9,171,882 
Rolling stock 5,834,356 
Floating equipment 304 
Miscellaneous equipment 79,276 15,085,818 





Total expenditures $15,086,582 


Less: 
Road property retired ; $4,784,782 
Rolling stock retired 2,689,425 
Miscellaneous equipment retire: 12,188 
Miscellaneous adjustments x “= 1,688,758 9,175,153 


Net increase $5,911,429 


Road Property. Approximately 542 track-miles of new rail 
and 354 track-miles of relayer rail, laid in renewals mentioned 
elsewhere in this report, replaced rail of lighter weight, with 
consequent charges to investment in road property. Six new 
sidings and twenty-five extensions to sidings were constructed, 
aggregating 9 miles of track; and at thirty-two terminals 
additional yard trackage was constructed, aggregating 22 miles 
of track, nearly half of which was to facilitate service to 
industries. 
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At Harvey, Louisiana, 20,890 feet of industrial trackage 
were constructed to serve various industries and to enable 
industrial development of 3.7 miles of canal frontage. At 
Orange, Texas, 3,224 feet of tracks were constructed and 
a half interest was acquired in 16,640 feet of trackage to serve 
a nylon plant. At Raymer, California, 25 acres of land were 
purchased and construction of trackage was started to serve 
a new automobile assembly plant now under construction. 
Five produce packing sheds were constructed in the Rio Grande 
Valley in Texas. Additional land was purchased and track 
construction commenced at Saco, Slater and Spreckels Junc- 
tion, California, to serve produce shippers. 

Centralized Traffic Control was placed in service on 52.8 
miles of main line between Lemay and Bridge, Utah, includ- 
ing the length of Great Salt Lake Trestle. Work was started 
in August 1945 on extension of this project westward to Lucin, 
Utah, a distance of 22 miles, which, together with 8.5 miles 
of similar installation in Texas, will be completed in 1946. 
Centralized Traffic Control was in service on a total of 375.2 
miles of System main lines at the close of the year. 

Substantial progress was made on a program of improve- 
ment to Great Salt Lake Trestle, including addition of piling 
and bracing to strengthen the structure. Near Ripon, Califor- 
nia, Stanislaus River Bridge, 198 feet long, was replaced by 
a stronger structure on new concrete piers. 

Further progress was made in improving main track aline- 
ment in the district between Sanderson and Del Rio, Texas, 
by line changes near Mofeta and Cabra which eliminated ex- 
cessive curvature and 2 steel bridges and effected a small 
reduction in the mileage of the line. Near Moscow, Texas, 
a line change 2,700 feet long was completed, reducing grade. 
At Honda, California, where the Coast Line is built on a 
high bluff along the Pacific Ocean, the main line for a dis- 
tance of 4,676 feet was shifted 108 feet to place the track 
on a better roadbed. At Capitola, California, where the Santa 
Cruz Branch is constructed on a bluff along Monterey Bay, 
the track for a distance of 1,938 feet was shifted 120 feet to 
a better roadbed. Sharp curvature was eliminated at two 
places between Mojave and Saugus, California, by short line 
changes near Ravenna and Lang 

The supply of water for locomotives was increased at a 
number of locations by enlarging storage capacity, drilling 
new wells, or installing larger pipe lines, largest of these 
projects being replacement of 10 miles of wood-stave pipe 
with steel pipe. 

Rolling Stock. On December 31, 1945, 57 lightweight sleep- 
ing cars were purchased and 34.49% interest in 6 such cars 
was acquired from The Pullman Company. Other units ac- 
quired consisted of 10 second-hand 2-8-4 type locomotives and 
tenders and 2 cabooses. A rail-flaw detector car was built in 
Company shops and 2 relief cranes, 250-ton capacity, were 
purchased. Many units of owned equipment were improved in 
Company shops. 

On order at the end 1945, and expected to be delivered 
in 1946, were 500 lightweight box cars ordered in December 
1944, and 3,550 units ordered in September and October 1945, 
consisting of 1,600 lightweight box cars, 750 automobile cars, 
1,150 gondola cars including 150 covered gondolas with hopper 
bottoms, and 50 cabooses. 

Retirements. Retirements of road property not replaced 
included 10.36 road-miles of branch line in Louisiana which 
had become unprofitable, and 22.2 track-miles of sidings, spurs 
and yard tracks at various locations which were no longer 
required for operating purposes. 

Units of rolling stock retired in 1945 consisted of 4 steam 
locomotives, 12 passenger-train cars including 9 obsolete gas- 
electric motor cars, 1,098 freight-train cars, and 101 company 
service cars; all of which, except 2 cabooses sold to a sub- 
sidiary company, were worn out or, in some instances, dam- 
aged beyond repair. 


Financial 

Funded Debt and Equipment Obligations. During 1945 the 
principal amount of unmatured funded debt and equipment 
obligations held by the public decreased in the net amount of 
$49,561,121, divided as follows: 
Southern Pacific Transportation System............... wail $45,820,121 
Separately Operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies. . 3,741,000 
$49,561,121 


Total decrease 
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This sum includes $11,045,500 of funded debt called fer re- 
demption but not presented for payment by December 31, 1945. 


rhe following items comprise the net decrease: 
SOUTHERN PAciFic TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
Southern Pacific Company: 
Equipment obligations $6,344,321 
Other funded debt ‘ 300 
Central Pacific Railway Company: 
Thirty-five Year European Loan 4% Bonds of 1911, due 
March 1, 1946 2,875,000 
First Refunding Mc a 4% Gold Bonds, 
due August 1, 194 


Purchased $18,005,000 
Exchanged for First and Refunding Bonds, 
Series A : 5,025,000 23,030,000 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company: 

First Refunding Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds, due January 
1, 1955, entire issue called for redemption January 1,. 
1946, at 105 ‘ 

Other Transportation System Companies: 

Dawson Railway & Coal Company: 

First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds, due July 
Res sem thas oe FERS Sree Rep rrn e ssi 122,000 
Serial Notes 20,000 
$175, 865, 121 


143,473,500 


Gross decrease 


Deduct 
Central Pacific Railway Company: 
First and Refunding Bonds, Series A, due August 1, 1974 
(interest at 444% to August 1, 1949, and 34% 'there- 
after) issued $5,025,000 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company: 
First Mortgage Bonds issued: 


Series A, 274%, due January 1, 1961 $25,000,000 
Series B, 334%, due January 1, 1986..... 50,000,000 
Series C, 34%, due January i, 1996 50,000,000 125,000,000 


Other Transportation System Companies: 


Serial Notes issued 20,000 
Total deductions $130,045 ,000 
Net decrease in unmatured funded debt and equipment 
obligations of Southern Pacific Transportation System 
held by the public $45,820,121 
Separately Operated Solely 
Controlled Affiliated Companies 
Pacific Electric Railway Company: 
Los Angeles Pacific Company First Refunding Mortgage 
4% Gold Bonds, due January 1, 1950, entire issue called 
for redemption July 1, 1945, at 105 $3,738,000 
Other funded debt 3,000 
Total decrease in unmatured funded debt of separately 
operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies 
held by the public $3,741,000 
Total decrease "$49,561,121 


In 1945, arrangements were completed for financing with 
interest at 1.70% per annum, by means of agreements of con- 
ditional sale, the purchase of 4,050 units of freight-train equip- 
ment, estimated to cost approximately $16,000,000. Under these 
agreements, $12,500,000 or 79% of the aggregate purchase price 
of the equipment, whichever is less, will be paid by Southern 
Pacific Company in equal semi-annual installments over the 
period from July 1, 1946 through January 1, 1958. 

In 1945, Southern Pacific Transportation System and sepa- 
rately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies oper- 
ating in the United States made expenditures or set aside 
funds in the aggregate amount of $183,435,223 for the retire- 
ment and refunding of funded debt, excluding expenditures 
for the retirement of debt matured or called for redemption 
prior to 1945. Of this sum $122,520,000 was provided from 
the sale of new issues. The aggregate amount mentioned in- 
cludes funds set aside for the redemption of bonds of the 
issues called for redemption in 1945 but not presented for 
payment by December 31, 1945. 

Capital Stock. There was no change during the year in 
the number of shares of capital stock of Southern Pacific 
Company issued and outstanding. The number of stockholders 
at the end of the year was 43,482 compared with 42,993 at 
the end of 1944. Of the stockholders of record entitled to vote 
at the 1945 annual meeting, approximately 92% held 100 shares 
or less and approximately 39% held 10 shares or less. Divi- 
dends aggregating $3.25 per share were declared during the 
year on capital stock of Southern Pacific Company. 

Cash Expenditures for Additions and Betterments. In 1945, 
the Southern Pacific Transportation System and_ separately 
operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies operating in 
the United States expended $15,602,207 (exclusive of non- 
cash items) for additions and betterments, including equipment. 
No equipment obligations were issued during the year. 
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(Continued from page 930) 
ruary and 3,040 in January. Production for 
export also dropped from 747 in February 
to 135 in March. 

“The relatively high production for do- 
mestic use in relation to production for ex- 
port,” C. P..A. said, “is due in part to the 
domestic railroads’ pressure for new equip- 
ment—particularly refrigerator and box 
cars—and in part to the fact that manufac- 
turers were winding up production on ex- 
port orders from several countries and had 
not started on the French order for 36,750 
small 20-ton cars. The backlog of unfilled 
orders is -approximately 87,400, divided 
about 50-50 between domestic and foreign 
purchasers.” 

The agency added that local labor-man- 
agement disputes continued to hold up pro- 
duction of locomotives during March and 
that normal production was not expected 
to be resumed until the latter part of April. 


Chamber of Commerce Reports 
on “Inland Waterway Costs” 


Expenditures totaling $3,647,494,000, of 
which $1,080,020,000 was spent to improve 





report of the chief of engineers, United 
States Army, as its source, the C. of C. 
committee survey shows the federal expen- 
ditures on inland waterways and harbor 
improvements through 1941, the latest year 
for which’ figures are available. It also 
indicates the results in availability for navi- 
gation, the amount of traffic carried and 
the average unit costs to the government of 
that traffic. Of the total-navigation expen- 
ditures, nearly three-fourths have been for 
construction and one-fourth for mainte- 
nance. 

Prior to the enactment of the Flood 
Control Act of 1936, the report states, fed- 
eral inland waterway expenditures, except 
on the Mississippi and Sacramento rivers, 
were not accredited in any part to flood 
control. Expenditures made for flood con- 
trol were restricted to those deemed justi- 
fied for the stabilization of navigation 
channels. Since 1936, however, the author- 
izations for flood control have been separate 
from those for navigation. 

From an analysis of 77 completed but 
unidentified waterway projects, considering 
maximum annual traffic to date, the report 
develops two tables ef ton-mile costs. One 
table is based only on maintenance and 





and it also states that the ton-mile costs 
to the government for that category prob- 
ably exceed the total costs of moving the 
commodities by rail or truck. 

In the table based on maintenance and 
operating costs and interest on construction 
expenditures, 30 projects with a navigable 
length of 3,421 miles are shown to have an 
average ton-mile cost of 33 mills, while the 
cost for 15 projects with a navigable length 
of 1,156 miles is 0.55 mills. Eighteen 
projects, with a navigable length of 2,684 
miles, have an average ton-mile cost of 2.7 
mills and 14 projects with a navigable 
length of 1,595 miles, have an average ton- 
mile cost of 9.6 mills. 

In the table based on maintenance and 
operating costs only, 19 projects with a 
navigable length of 1,952 miles have an 
average ton-mile cost of 39 mills; 15 proj- 
ects with a navigable length of 1,854 miles 
have an average ton-mile cost of 8.6 mills; 
14 projects with a navigable length of 1,485 
miles have an average ton-mile cost of 3.2 
mills and 29 projects with a navigable 
length of 3,477 miles have an average ton- 
mile cost of 0.37 mills. 


“Since the improvement of the Missis- 





















navigation facilities on the Mississippi river, 
$904,737,000 for flood control and $221,- 


issued by the Transportation and Communi- 
cation Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Using the latest 


operating costs, while the other accounts  sippi, 
for such costs and interest on construction 
710,000 for navigation on other inland expenditures as well. 
waterways, are developed in a report, “In- Each table divides 
land Waterway Costs,” which has been four groups according 
ranges from below 2 mills to above 2 cents. 
A substantial number of waterways come 
in the highest group, the report points out; 


the waterways into 


the lower Missouri and the Ohio is 
not yet completed, these are treated sepa- 
rately,” the report adds. “These figures 
indicate that the lower Mississippi and the 
to ton-mile-cost Ohio, when completed, will fall in the low- 
est ton-mile group, the upper Mississippi 
in the second or third group and the Mis- 
souri in the fourth.” 








| The Baltimore and Ohio Huilroad Company 


Summary of 1945 Annual Report 


TO ALL SECURITY HOLDERS: 


Operating revenues of $361,373,218 for 1945, were $25,819,818 
less than in 1944. Operating expenses of $296,661,547 were the 
largest in the Company’s history, principally because of in- 
creased material costs and the charge of $18,571,715 on account 
of amortization of defense projects. This resulted in a tax credit 
of $14,990,255. Total taxes paid were $20,074,255. Statement 
of earnings, expenses and disposition of net earnings for 1945 
follows: 








EARNINGS: 
Year Compared 
1945 with 1944 
From transportation services performed... $361,373,218 D $25,819,818 
From dividends, interest, rents, etc. 6,790,888 D 950,407 
Total 5% Pets kid Go ba Sbwin' $368,164,106 D $26,770,225 
EXPENSES: 
Payrolls, fuel, material, etc. «+. +. $296,661,547 I $ 9,592,793 
Taxes ; 7 ee 20,074,255 D 28,910,590 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents : 7,984,975 D 1,838,082 
$324,720,777 D $21,155,879 
All other—interest on debt, rents, etc. 27,541,928 b 601,309 
Total eat elain $352,262,705 D $21,757,188 
Net Earnings .. $ 15,901,401 D $ 5,013,037 
DISPOSITION OF NET EARNINGS: 
Additions and betterments .. .-- $ 3,553,498 D $ 1,352,612 
Sinking funds—to retire debt Se : 7,241,082 D 815,853 
Other appropriations .............. 8,411 D 1,723 
Added to the Company’s surplus ... 5,098,410 D 2,842,849 
Total sevead cee os $ 15,901,401 D $ 5,013,037 
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The year 1945 was important to all security holders of the 
Company. The Interstate Commerce Commission, the Com- 
pany’s bondholders, and a Special Federal Court—each placed 
their stamp of approval on the Company’s Adjustment Plan. 
On March 13, 1946, the Court entered its formal Decree, direct- 
ing that the Plan be put into effect. 

Nearly $27,500,000 was invested in 1945 in the construction of 
new and improved track, bridges, signals, yards and other facili- 
ties, and in the acquisition of new and improved locomotives 
and freight and passenger cars. This resulted in additional 
sources of traffic, more efficient and economical operations, and 
improved service for B&O patrons. 

A program of traffic development started several years ago 
is being intensified, and research projects promising heavier 
tonnage and more efficient locomotive performance are making 
encouraging progress. 

Equipment obligations issued during 1945 to finance the pur- 
chase of new equipment. amounted to $15,799,600; equipment 
obligations retired were $5,183,560. Total equipment obliga- 
tions outstanding, December 31, 1945, were $39,105,577. This 
was $10,616,040 more than at the end of 1944. Other debt was 
reduced a total of $10,601,431 in 1945. THE NET DEBT 
REDUCTION, 1942-1945 INCLUSIVE, WAS $105,021,264. 

Of the 17,857 employees of the B&O who entered the armed 
forces, more than 200 lost their lives. Of the rest, nearly 7,000 
have resumed their employment with the Company, and nearly 
1,300 additional servicemen have also been employed. 

The President and Directors acknowledge with appreciation 
the continued cooperation of stockholders, Government agencies, 
shippers, and the officers and employees of the Company. 


R. B. WHITE, President 
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Signaling Orders Served on 
A.C.L. and S. A. L. 


Acting after consideration of returns to 
show-cause orders served on the Atlantic 
Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission this week 
issued orders requiring those roads to carry 
out extensive signaling projects during the 
next four years. The orders, dated April 
29, are in Docket No. 28750, the A. C. L. 
order being Sub. No. 16 and the S. A. L 
order Sub. No. 23. 

The show-cause order was served on 
the A. C. L. February 19, 1945, and the 
commission’s present action came after it 
had received the road’s supplemental reply, 
which was noted in the Railway Age of 
April 6, page 744. As pointed out there, 
the A. C. L. advised the commission that 
it has plans for a $10,000,000 project to 
modernize the signaling on its entire line 
from Richmond, Va., to Orlando, Fla., and 
to extend that modern signaling from 
Orlando to Tampa, and to install a block 
signal system between Jesup, Ga., and 
Montgomery, Ala. 

The present order requires that plans 
for the Orlando-Tampa and Jesup-Mont- 
gomery projects be carried out, the former 
to be completed by July 1, 1948, and the 
latter by January 1, 1950. It further re- 
quires that, on all other portions of A. C. L. 
lines on which a speed of 60 m.p.h. or more 
is authorized, there must be installed a 
block signal system by July 1, 1951, or an 
“adequate manual block signal system” by 
July 1, 1950. 

The S. A. L. return (see Railway Age of 
March 23, page 655) was to the show- 
cause order served January 30, following 
the commission’s investigation of a collision 
at Kollocks, S. C., on December 16, 1945. 
The return suggested that if an installation 
were to be prescribed, it should first be re- 
quired on the lines from Hamlet, N. C., to 
Savannah, Ga., via Columbia, S. C.: from 
Coleman, Fla., to Miami; and from Cole- 
man to Valrico, a total mileage of 580.5. 
The commission’s present order requires 
those installations, stipulating that the first 
be completed by October 1, 1947, the sec- 
ond by October 1, 1948, and the third by 
April 1, 1949. It then goes on to impose 
the same general requirement as it did in 
the A. C. L. case, though the deadline 
dates are different. On all other S. A. L. 
lines on which a speed of 60 m.p.h. or more 
is authorized a block signal system must be 
installed by April 1, 1950, or an “adequate 
manual block signal system” by August 1, 
1949. 


R. E. A. Emergency Board 

The White House this week announced 
President Truman’s appointments to the 
emergency board created on April 24 to 
investigate the wage dispute which brought 
a strike threat to the Railway Express 
Agency. The appointees are: Professor 
I. L. Sharfman of the University of Michi- 
gan; Leverett Edwards, attorney of Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; and Robert W. Woolley, 
Washington, D. C., attorney and former 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

As noted in the Railway Age of April 
27, page 890, the board was originally 
created to investigate the dispute between 
R. E. A. and its employees represented by 
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the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. Later, 
however, its jurisdiction was broadened by 
a Presidential order of April 25 to include 
also disputes involving other R. E. A. em- 
ployees represented by the International 
Association of Machinists and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers. 


Drops Cab-Seating Complaint 
Against G.C. & S. F. 


Acting upon request of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has dismissed the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe as a defendant in the 
case involving that union’s complaint which 
alleged that this road, the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe and Western Pacific 
were operating steam locomotives in viola- 
tion of the Locomotive Inspection Act in 
that they were not equipped with “ade- 
quate seating facilities” for brakemen and 
trainmen, The dismissal order stated that 
the G. C. & S. F. and the B. of R. T. had 
reached an agreement on the matter. 

As noted in the Railway Age of April 
20, page 838, the complaint was recently 
dismissed for a like reason in so far as it 
pertained to the Santa Fe’s Coast Lines. 

Railroads Fined 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been advised that fines of $2,100 and 
$500 were recently imposed in turn on the 
Great Northern and Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe following their respective pleas of 
guilty and nolo contendere to indictments 
charging violations of the commission’s 
regulations governing the transportation of 
explosives. 

1. C. C. Secretary Bartel’s notice regard- 
ing the Great Northern said that the fine 
was imposed by the United States District 
Court at Seattle, Wash., on a 2]-count in 
dictment. The notice went on to explain 
that specific offenses charged were the fail- 
ure on the part of the carricr to place “ex- 
plosive” stamps on waybills covering 20 
carload shipments of freight placarded “ex 
plosives,” and cutting off a car loaded with 
and placarded “explosives” while in motion 
in switch movement and permitting car to 
run into track under its own momentum 

The Bartel notice with respect to the 
Santa Fe said the road paid its fine in the 
U. S. District Court at Los Angeles, Calif., 
the indictment having contained four counts. 
Specific offenses charged, according to Mr. 
Bartel, were the improper placing of car- 
loads of freight placarded “dangerous” in 
a through freight train in the first and sec- 
ond positions, respectively, from the loco 
motive and the cutting off of a carload of 
freight loaded with and placarded “explo- 
sives” in switch service while the car was 
in motion. The indictment also charged the 
improper placing of a carload of freight 
loaded with and placarded “explosives” next 
to a loaded freight car placarded “dan- 
gerous.” : 


Women Railway Employees 


Class I railroads had 98,184 women em- 
ployes as of the middle of January, 1946, a 
decrease of 11,240 from the mid-October, 
1945, figure of 109,424, and the proportion 
of women employees to total employees 
fell slightly from 7.83 per cent to 7.05 per 
cent, according to the latest report on the 
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subject by the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commissian. 

Lhe total of 98,184 women employees as 
of the middle of January compares with a 
January, 1945, figure of 114,199. The total 
of all employees at the same times was, 
respectively, 1,393,477 and 1,393,517. 

\s compared with mid-October, ther« 
were declines in the mid-January figures 
for women employees in every employment 
group. The largest number continues to 
be included in the professional, clerical and 
general category, for which the mid-jan- 
uary total was 71,171, as compared with 
mid-October’s 77,546. There were 14,674 
women employed in maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores as compared to 17,137 in 
mid-October; 11,441 as compared to 13,- 
055 in transportation work, other than 
train, engine and yard service, and 773 as 
compared to 1,417 in maintenance of way 
and structures. 

Other women employees as of mid-Jan- 
uary included 19 in the executive, officials 
and staff assistants group; 32 switchtend- 
ers and 114 in train and engine service. 


Dismisses Complaint Against 
Hell Gaie Route Charge 


Dismissing the complaint of a Boston, 
Mass.-Newark, N. J., passenger who as- 
sailed the 90-cent charge which he paid for 
service through New York City over the 
Hell Gate route, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found that this charge is 
not unduly prejudicial, unjustly discrimin 
natory, or violative of the aggregate-of-in- 
termediates provision of section 4, and 
“not shown to have been or to be unreason 
able.” As noted in the Railway Age of 
November 10, 1945, page 762, Examine: 
John Davey’s proposed report recommended 
a finding that the collection of the charge 
was “unjust discrimination and an unrea 
sonable practice.” 

The shortened procedure was followed 
in the case, docketed as No. 29284, and 
the commission's report is by Cotnmissioner 
Miller to whom the matter was referred 
for disposition. The complainant Wilbur 
E. Dow, Jr., was charged the 90 cents 
(plus federal tax) on account of the Hell 
Gate. “toll” when he remained in the par- 
lor-car seat in which he had traveled from 
Boston to Pennsylvania station, New York, 
on a ticket covering that journey, and pur- 
chased from the conductor Pullman and 
railroad tickets from Pennsylvania station, 
New York, to Newark, N. J., to which 
station the train was scheduled to continue 
en route to Washington, D. C. 

The complaint was bottomed on the fact 
that the “toll” is collected only from 
through passengers and not from travelers 
from New England who end their journeys 
in New York, the local fares from or to 
any point on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford to New York being the same, 
whether to or from Pennsylvania station 
or Grand Central terminal. This equality, 
Commissioner Miller pointed out, is main- 
tained “to obtain a desirable distribution 
of traffic. Circumstances and conditions 
affecting the transportation of passengers 
destined to New York City require the 
maintenance of fares over the Hell Gate 
Bridge route to Pennsylvania station that 
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to replace inadequate motive power 


In wartime emergencies the railroads mobilized every 
locomotive that could be kept in service. But now in- 


adequate motive power cannot cope with steadily increas- 


ing demands for service. 


Efficiency and economy of operation call for the most 
modern types of locomotives, like this Nickel Plate Lima- 
built 2-8-4, capable of handling heavy freights on long runs 
at sustained high speeds. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS @uma INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 








do not exceed fares from the same origins 
to Grand Central station.” 

The report recognizes that through pas- 
sengers and travelers to New York may 
travel in the same car, but it goes on to 
say that “their transportation is not ‘a 
like and contemporaneous service in the 
transportation of a like kind of traffic under 
substantially similar circumstances and con- 
ditions.’” This “difference in circumstances 
and conditions was recognized by Division 
2 of the commission by the issuance of 
fourth section order No. 7976 of June 10, 
1941, granting authority to maintain the 
through fares that exceeded by the amount 
of 90 cents the aggregate of intermediate 
fares to and from New York City.” 

Commission Miller recalled that before 
the New York Connecting opened the Hell 
Gate route on April 1, 1917, there had 
been from 1876 to 1912 a service whereby 
through passenger cars operated between 
Boston and Washington were transferred 
by car float from the rail head of the New 
Haven at Harlem river to the New Jersey 
rail terminal of the Pennsylvania. On this 
route, known as the Steamer Maryland 
route, through one-way fares were made 
75 cents higher than the through fares via 
Grand Central station, Mr. Miller said. 

He went on to point out that for the year 
ended December 31, 1942, the average in- 
vestment per mile of road of the New York 
Connecting, 9 miles in length, “was $3,051,- 
785 or approximately 11 times the average 
for the Pennsylvania, over 13 times the 
average for the New Haven, and over 15 
times the average for Class I railroads in 
the Eastern district.” These comparisons, 
Mr. Miller continued, indicate the “un- 
usual character” of the connecting facility. 

“However,” he added, “they do not es- 
tablish the reasonableness of the added 
charge for the service over this facility. 
While it appears from the limited facts of 
record that some charge for this service is 
warranted, the evidence affords no sufficient 
basis for a conclusion as to whether the 
charge of 90 cents exceeds a reasonable 
maximum for services rendered.” 

Nevertheless, the commissioner went on 
to his adverse findings with respect to the 
complaint, including that holding that the 
charge “ is not shown to have been or to 
be unreasonable.” 


Stabilization Authorities Clear 
Wage Increase 


Chairman H. H. Schwartz of the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Panel has issued 
“General Wage Approval No. 1,” author- 
izing railroads to increase the wages of 
their employees 16 cents per hour, or $1.28 
per basic “day,” or the equivalent thereof, 
“in addition to straight time hourly rates 
in effect for such employees on April 2, 
1946, less the amount of any general, 
across-the-board increases which a given 
carrier may have granted between August 
18, 1945, and April 2, 1946, inclusive.” 
The effect of the approval, which carried 
the required endorsement from Economic 
Stabilization Director Chester Bowles, is 
to permit the railroads to apply the recent 
arbitration awards and the wage recommen- 
dations of the emergency board which heard 
the case involving demands of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 
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The approval notes that it is “permissive 
in nature and shall not be construed as 
directing or ordering payment of such in- 
creases as are herein approved.” It is also 
stipulated that “in the case of employees 
with duly recognized bargaining representa- 
tives, the approval conveyed herein is appli- 
cable only in the event that the terms of 
the increase meet with the concurrence of 
such recognized bargaining representatives 
of the employees.” Moreover, the approval 
“is not applicable to any carrier subject to 
the Railway Labor Act whose wage-setting 
practices follow the movements of any in- 
dustry other than the railroad industry.” 

The economic stabilization director’s en- 
dorsement, so it says, “shall not be con- 
strued as implying any opinion on the ques- 
tion whether wage or salary increases in 
excess of those herein found to be approv- 
able would be consistent with the policy of 
the stabilization laws and of the executive 
orders and regulations issued thereunder.” 


Materials-Prices 





The following is a digest of orders, notices and 
information that have been issued by the Office 
of Price Administration and the Civilian Produc- 
tion Authority, since April 22 and which are 
of interest to railways: 


Shingles—C, P. A. makes available priorities 
assistance to maintain or increase production of 
asbestos-cement siding shingles and flat sheets 
and also for the specialized machinery used to 
make these products, in amending schedule No. 


1 of PR No. 28. 


Construction Machinery—-CC ratings issued for 
construction machinery cannot be extended be- 
yond the dealers and sales organizations repre- 
senting producers, C. P. A. has ruled, but pro- 
ducers selling direct to consumers must continue 
to accept such ratings. 


Prices 


Clay Pipe— Ceiling prices for vitrified clay 
sewer pipe and allied products sold in eastern 
and east central states are advanced 15 per cent 
by O. P. A. in amendment No. 19 to RR No. 
206, amendment No. 38 to order No. 1 under 
Section 25 of R No. 592, both effective im- 
mediately. 


Electrical Conduit—Manufacturers of rigid con- 
duit, electric metallic steel tubing and flexible 
conduit are given a price increase factor of 13 
per cent over present ceiling prices exclusive of 
any. increases established by individual producers, 
in O. P. A. order No. 606 under RR No, 136, 
effective at once. 


Lead—Sellers of lead are provided with maxi- 
mum charges for special packing and loading 
services requested by buyers, in O. P. A. amend- 
ment No. 1 to R No. 70, effective April 29. 


Softwood Yards—-O. P. A. eliminated the re- 
quirement that new softwood lumber distribution 
yards apply for permission to sell at distribution 
yard maximum prices. Now all required of a 
new yard is a statement to the nearest O. P. A. 
district office. Amendment No. 20 to second 
RR No. 215 now is effective. 


Steel Shovels—Manufacturers of steel shovels, 
scoops and spades are granted an interim wage- 
price increase amounting to 9 per cent of exist- 
ing ceiling prices, in O. P. A. order No. 4973 
under R No, 188, effective at once. 


Iron Castings—Ceiling prices for malleable iron 
castings are increased an average of 7 per cent 
in O. P. A. amendment No. 11 to R No, 241, 
effective at once. 


Tools, Dies—Manufacturers of tools, dies, jigs, 
fixtures, molds and patterns used in making gen- 
eral machines, parts and industrial equipment 
covered by the general machinery regulation are 
assured of maximum prices at least equal to cur- 
rent total costs in sales to purchasers of the 
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finished machines, O. P. A. ruled in amendment 
No. 36 to RR No. 136, effective at once. 

Cutting Tools—Manufacturers of cutting tools, 
attachments and accessories for machinery and 
machine tools are given a price increase of 17.3 
per cent over March 31, 1942, prices, in O. P. A. 
order No. 614 under RR No. 136 effective at 
once, 

Pole Line Hardware — Ceilings on pole line 
hardware and line construction specialties have 
been increased 15 per cent by O. P. A. in order 
No. 604 under RR No. 136 effective immediately. 

Cotton Yarn—A 5 per cent incentive premium 
is granted producers of combed and carded yarns, 
tire cords and cotton rope, twine, yarn and 
cord, in O. P. A. amendment No. 21 to sup- 
plementary order No. 131, effective at once. 

Sheathed Cable — Dollar-and-cent ceilings are 
fixed by O. P. A. for sales of nonmetallic sheathed 
cables, types R and T, by all manufacturers and 
other sellers in amendment No. 4 to R No. 82, 
effective April 30. 

Lead Pigments—A more favorable base period 
is established by C. P. A. for quotas of lead 
chrome pigments, used in printing inks, paints 
and ceramics, in a new amendment to order 
No. L-354. The new base period is the first 
three months of 1946. 

Lead—Sellers of lead are provided with maxi 
mum charges that they may get for special pack- 
ing atid loading services requested by buyers in 
O. P. A. amendment No. 1 to R No. 70, effective 
April 29. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


N. Y. Central Orders 109,000 
Diesel Locomotive Horsepower 


The New York Central has placed orders 
for Diesel-electric locomotives with a total 
of 109,000 horsepower for use in freight 
and passenger service. Included are orders 
for 20 locomotives of 2,000-hp. each for 
passenger service, 28 units of 1,500-hp. 
each for, freight service and six units of 
1,500-hp. each for combination passenger 
and freight service, all placed with the 
Electro-Motive division of the General 
Motors Corporation; six units of 1,500-hp. 
each for passenger and freight service, 
placed with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and six units of 1,500-hp. each 
for freight service, placed with the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. 


Tue ATCHISON, TopeKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered one 6,000-h.p. Diesel-electric 
passenger locomotive from  Fairbanks- 
Morse & Co. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Southern Buys 2,000 Freight 
Cars 


The Southern has placed orders for 2,000 
new freight cars, at a total estimated cost 
of about $8,000,000. Construction of the 
new cars is expected to begin in the last 
quarter of this year. 

The cars consist of 1,000 50-ton steel 
sheathed box cars, to be built by the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Bessemer, Ala.; 600 50-ton steel 
low-side gondolas, to be built at the Mt. 
Vernon, IIl., plant of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company; 250 70-ton steel ballast cars, to 
be built by the American Car & Foundry 
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Constantly Increasing Speed of Operation 


means that to meet faster schedules, train 


tonnage must be reduced. 
OR — to maintain those schedules with the 


same train load, locomotive horsepower must 


be increased. 





THE FRANKLIN SYSTEM 
of STEAM DISTRIBUTION 


will provide additional horsepower 
at the higher speed. 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO ® MONTREAL 


STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM * BOOSTER * RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER * POWER REVERSE GEARS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS * STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS * CAR CONNECTION 
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Company at Madison, IIl.; and 150 70-ton 
steel covered hopper cars for hauling ce- 
ment and other pulverized materials requir- 
ing protection, to be built by the Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Corp. at Wilmington, Del 
(Inquiry for these cars was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 13, page 788.) 

Other new rolling stock on order includes 
1,000 50-ton steel automobile box cars now 
under construction at the Bessemer, Ala., 
plant of Pullman-Standard. Delivery of 
these cars is expected to begin early this 
summer. 

Delivery of new Diesel-electric motive 
power ordered months ago has been delayed 
by strikes and the scarcity of materials. 
Ernest E. Norris, president, said that he 
“hopefully expected” early receipt of the 
new power, which includes six 4,000-hp. 
passenger, sixteen 6,000-hp. freight, and 
fourteen 1,000-hp. switcher locomotives. 
In addition, the railway has 40,000 tons of 
new rail on order, and is contemplaing the 
purchase of additional passenger equipment 
of modern construction and design 


Che BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY is re 
ported planning to build 100 plant cars for 
the company’s own use 


PASSENGER CARS 


Illinois Central Plans Two 
New Daylight Trains 


The Illinois Central has completed plans 
for building and placing in operation two 
new streamliner, daylight trains to run 
between Chicago and St. Louis, Mo. These 
units will replace the road’s “Green Dia- 
mond” and the “Daylight” and will be 
powered by Diesel-electric locomotives, 24 
of which are now on order for early de- 
livery to the Illinois Central. 

According to present plans each train 
will consist of eight cars, the first of which 
has tentatively been designated as a bag- 
gage-crew lounge car. This unit will be fol 
lowed by a tavern coach with a bar, three 
coaches, a dining car, one parlor-lounge 
car and one parlor-observation car. 

The coaches for both trains will be built 
by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company while the “specialty” cars 
will be made by railroad forces in the com 
pany shops 


SIGNALING 


The New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
has ordered signal material from the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., to install automati: 
block signaling on the Clover Leaf district 
between Edwardsville, Il, Madison, Soren- 
to and Donnellson; and between Cayuga, 
Ind., and Mellott. The construction work 


} 


will be performed by railroad forces 


The Atcuison, Topeka & Santa FE has 
awarded a contract to the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., for all signal material involved 
in extending and connecting together exist- 
ing-automatic block signal and interlocking 
facilities to provide continuous centralized 
traffic control between Ellinor, Kan., and 
Eldorado, a distance of 48.9 miles. The 
order involves a new Style C machine to 
be located at Eldorado which will control 
the entire territory, and includes Style 


M-22A electric switch machines, SL-21A 
electric switch locks, H-5 searchlight sig- 
nals, relays, rectifiers, transformers and 
housings. The construction work will be 
done by railroad forces. 


Supply Trade 





Electro-Motive Eastern Office 
Reorganized 


Reorganization of the Eastern region of 
the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation, with headquarters at 
230 Park Avenue, New York, has been an- 
nounced by N.C. Dezendorf, director of 
sales and service. 

Paul R. Turner takes over direction of 
the service and parts activities of the region, 
which formerly reported directly to the 
home office in LaGrange, Ill. Mr. Turner 
continues his responsibilities as regional 
sales manager. O. L. Olsen continues as 
eastern regional service manager, reporting 
to Mr. Turner. Elmo Williams is regional 
parts and stores representative, reporting 
to Mr. Turner. 

“The purpose of this reorganization,” 
Mr. Dezendorf said, “is to provide a com 
pletely integrated facility for serving the 
requirements of our railroad customers on 
all matters of sales, service and parts, and 
to centralize the responsibility for continued 
customer satisfaction with our products in 
the same people who are responsible for 
the development of new business from those 
same customers. 

“In addition to this reorganization, we 
are adopting an improved method of effect- 
ing adjustments of new product warranty 
by authorizing our district service engineers 
to inspect parts involved in warranty claims 
at the point of failure or maintenance of 
the equipment, and to arrange for disposi- 
tion of the parts without the necessity, in 
most cases, for returning them to LaGrange 
hefore credits become available. This will 
reduce the expense of the railroads for 
crating and shipping parts and will increase 
the speed of adjustment with greater accu 
racy and fairness to both parties. 

“Complete facilities have now been pro- 
vided at the New York office for serving 
all of the sales, service, and parts inquiries 
which may originate from customer rail 
roads located in the Atlantic Seaboard 
area.” 


\ new company, Champion Transpor- 
tation Sales, Inc., has been formed to 
handle sales of railway supplies on a na- 
tional basis. The office is at 9 South 
Clinton street, Chicago 6, III. 


Benjamin O’Shea, associated with the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. since 
its formation in 1917, has retired as chair- 
man of the board of directors. He will 
continue as a director and a member of 
the executive committee. The office of 
chairman of the board has been abolished 
with Mr. O’Shea’s retirement. 


Brigadier General W. C. Kabrich 
has joined the Flintkote Company as as- 
sistant director of research and is stationed 
at the East Rutherford, (N. J.) laboratory 
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of the company. Recently retired from 
the United States Army after nearly 
thirty years of service, General Kabrich 
has long been actively associated with 
chemical research, development and engi- 
neering. 


R. W. Clansky, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Standard Forgings Cor- 
poration, has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding George E. Van Hagen, whose 
recent death is reported elsewhere in these 
columns, James A. Cook, vice-president 
in charge of sales, has been-elevated to 
executive vice-president, and G. D. Bass- 
ett, director of purchases, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of purchasing 
A. M. Olson, assistant secretary, has 
been promoted to treasurer and assistant 
secretary. 


Charles I. Kraus has been appointed 
sales manager of the Alemite distribution 
division of the Stewart-Warner Corpo- 
ration. Gustave Treffeisen has been 
appointed assistant sales manager. 


Carl O. Wold, a vice-president of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, 
Ill, and executive head of the Russell 
Grader Manufacturing Company prior to 
its acquisition by the Caterpillar organiza 
tion in 1928, has retired. Mr. Wold was 
born near Rushford, Minn., and was edu 
cated at the Stoughton academy, Stough- 
ton, Wis. From 1900 to 1906 he was 
affiliated with the Dollenmayer Advertis- 
ing Agency, with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and in February of the 
latter year he became one of the incorpo 
rators of the Russell firm which later be 
came prominently identified with the man 
ufacture and sales of road machinery. 
When that company was merged with 
Caterpillar, Mr. Wold was elected a vice- 
president of the parent organization. 


Edward Elliot, Jr., recently released 
from the armed forces, has been placed in 
charge of the newly-opened Cleveland 
(Ohio) branch office of the Pressed Steel 
Tank Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Francis M. Rich, formerly assistant 
works manager of the Hamilton Works of 
the Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., has 
been appointed vice-president in charge of 
operations of the Kaiser Company, Inc.’s 
iron and steel plant at Fontana, Calif., to 
succeed the late Peer D. Nielsen. 


Lieut. C. R. Gustafson, U. S. N. R., 
has returned to the Signode Steel Strap- 
ping Company, Chicago, after nearly four 
years’ leave of absence, to assume the post 
of manager of the recently formed railroad 
sales division. 


Rodney Pennoyer, formerly head of 
the Seattle, Wash., office of the Hyman- 
Michaels Company, Chicago, has been 
elected vice-president and a director, with 
headquarters at Chicago. Frank J. Shel- 
don, controller, has been promoted to con- 
troller and assistant treasurer, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, and Sidney 
Kelter, assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of the St. Louis (Mo.) region, has 
been advanced to manager of that region. 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., of Peoria, 
Ill, has announced the signing of three 
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To keep the “Big Boy”, as well as 
smaller locomotives, at top oper- 
ating efficiency, a complete brick 
arch should be maintained in the 
firebox at all times, so as to de- 
velop a maximum amount of steam 
from the fuel burned. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractories Specialists 
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for top operating efficiency 


For thirty-six years Security 
Sectional Arches have been saving 
fuel on all types of locomotives, 
and the harder a locomotive is 
worked, the greater the propor- 
tional fuel saving. 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion Specialists 
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more specialized distributors under its new 
railroad sales and service agreement. The 
signing companies, the Smith Equipment 
Company, Columbia, S. C., the Dravo- 
Doyle Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the 
Gibson-Stewart Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, are all authorized general LeTour- 
neau distributors in their respective areas. 


John J. Paige, a member of the Stor- 
age Equipment division sales staff of the 
Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation, 
has been promoted to advertising manager, 
with headquarters as before at Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 


Tom F. Langan has been appointed 
general foreman in charge of ballast clean- 
ing equipment of the Frank Speno Rail- 
road Ballast Cleaning Company, Ithaca, 
N. Y., with headquarters at Ithaca. Mr. 
Langan was formerly track supervisor on 
the Central of New Jersey at Jersey City, 
N. J. 


Walter G. Mitchell, chief production 
engineer of the Independent Pneumatic 
Tool Company, Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to director of engineering and re- 
search, 


Milton H. Smith has been appointed 
supervisor of fork-type lift truck engineer- 
ing for the Hyster Company. Mr. Smith 
will have headquarters in the Portland, 
Ore., home office. 


Marshall M. Smith, who recently re- 
turned from Great Britain and France, 
where for the past nine months he man- 
aged the operations of the British and 
French companies of the E. W. Bliss 
Company, has been named assistant gen- 
eral sales manager. Mr. Smith will be 
located in the company’s newly established 
executive offices at 450 Amsterdam street, 
Detroit, Mich., where he will continue to 
supervise all Bliss export sales as well as 
the foreign operations at the Derby, Eng- 
land, and Paris, France, plants. 


R. W. Stueve has been appointed gen- 
eral supervisor of labor relations for the 
American Car & Foundry Co. He will 
report directly to Frederick A. Stevenson, 
president. 


J. C. Tyger, formerly mid-west man- 
ager for the Allen-Sherman-Hoff Com- 
pany, Inc., has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the dredge and pump division of the 
American Steel Dredge Company, Inc., 
with headquarters at the Chicago office of 
the company. 


E. E. Westman has retired as presi- 
dent of the Washington Veneer Com- 
pany, Olympia, Wash., which he founded 
22 years ago. Hal W. McClary, former- 
ly general superintendent, has been elected 
to the newly created post of general man- 
ager in which he will assume most of Mr. 
Westmanjs former responsibilities. 


The Ward Weller Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been appointed New 
England representative of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Foundry Corporation. Ward 
Weller, head of the Cambridge firm, will 
represent both Pittsburgh Steel Foundry 
and its Fort Pitt castings division in the 
railroad, marine, heavy automotive and 
general machinery fields in New England. 
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Services offered include foundry capacity 
for a complete range of castings, in carbon 
or alloy steels, from a few pounds to more 
than 100,000 pounds, furnished as cast or 
completely machined and assembled. 


OBITUARY 


George E. Van Hagen, president of 
the Standard Forgings Corporation, Chi- 
cago, died recently at Miami, Fla. 


Harry Thomas Bristow, sales man- 
ager of the Safety First Shoe Company, 
Holliston, Mass., died on April 11. 


Ross W. Hunter, for the past 47 years 
manager of the ticket department of Poole 
Bros., Inc., Chicago, died at Evanston 
(Ill.) Hospital on April 23. He was 67 
years old. 


Construction 





NASHVILLE, CHaTTanooca & Sr. Louis. 
—This road has started a track improve- 
ment program, for which two contracts 
have been awarded and a third is pending, 
to be completed at a total cost of $2,053,- 
000. The first contract has been awarded 
to the Oman Construction Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for reduction of curvature to 
two degrees or less on the Chattanooga 
division between Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Nashville. The second contract goes to 
the R. P. Scott Contracting Company, 
Chattanooga, for part of the work of re- 
ducing curves to two degrees or less on 
the Atlanta division. A third project now 
being prepared will reduce curves to two 
degrees or less between Memphis, Tenn., 
and Bruceton on the Paducah and Memphis 
division. A contract for this work will be 
awarded when the necessary survey has 
been completed. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has awarded 
contracts for the construction of side track 
facilities to reach the new plant of the 
Curtis Publishing Company at Academy, 
Pa. The award to the James McGraw 
Company is for two bridges, which will 
cost approximately $50,000, and the con- 
tract awarded to J. Armour is for grading, 
the approximate cost of which will be 
$15,000. 


Financial 





Aton. — Reorganization Expenses. — 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved maximum limits 
of allowances for compensation and ex- 
penses in connection with this road’s reor- 
ganization proceedings for the period gen- 
erally from November, 1942, to February 
20, 1946. The total approved is $239,631.89 
on claims totaling $480,435.84. The largest 
amount involved was the $64,284.41 allowed 
on a claim of $204,284.01 by Louis Boehm 
and Pam, Hurd & Reichmann for services 
and expenses as counsel for the Stephen B. 
Gibbons protective committee for holders 
of refunding mortgage, 3 per cent bonds. 
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That committee’s claim for $24,000 for it- 
self was rejected, while its technical ad- 
viser, Patrick B. McGinnis, was allowed 
$5,529.62 on a claim of $25,529.62. Per- 
kins, Malone & Washburn and Follansbee, 
Shorey & Schupp, attorneys, were allowed 
$39,247.24 on a claim of $57,294.31 for 
services and expenses as counsel for stock- 
holder committees and individual holders 
of Joliet & Chicago and Kansas City, St. 
Louis & Chicago stock. Sidney, Austin, 
Burgess & Harper, counsel for the Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank & Trust Com- 
patty, were allowed $30,853.97 on a claim 
of $35,853.97 ; Benjamin Wham and Wham, 
Rose & O’Brien, counsel for the Joliet & 
Chicago, got $23,668.36 on a claim of $31,- 
298.36; and Oliver & Donnally, $19,043.60 
on a claim of $24,043.60 for services as 
counsel for the mutual savings bank group. 


Boston & Matne-CANnapiaAn PaciFic.— 
Acquisition.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved an ar- 
rangement under which the properties of the 
Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers will be 
acquired by the Boston & Maine and 
Canadian Pacific, the former acquiring di- 
rectly at a cost of $1,635,788 its portion of 
the Passumpsic’s property, consisting 
chiefly of the 40.6-mile line from White 
River Junction, Vt., to Wells River, while 
the C. P. R. acquires indirectly at a cost of 
$3,336,212 the 68.8-mile line from Wells 
River to the international boundary through 
its purchase from Passumpsic of all the 
capital stock of the Newport & Richford, 
which is to buy the Passumpsic segment 
and lease it to the parent company. .In ap- 
proving the transactions, further details of 
which were given in the Railway Age of 
February 16, page 383, the commission re- 
served jurisdiction for four years on the 
matter of imposing conditions for the pro- 
tection of employees who may be adversely 
affected. 


Bowpon .—Acquisition.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has auth- 
orized the Bowdon Railroad & Transporta- 
tion Company, organized in 1945, to acquire 
and operate the properties of the Bowdon 
Railway Company, consisting principally of 
a 12.06-mile line between Bowdon, Ga., and 
Bowdon Junction. The applicant was or- 
ganized for the purpose of acquiring and 
operating the Bowdon Railway, which was 
placed in the hands of a receiver, the appli- 
cant’s president, in 1943. 


CENTRAL OF NEw Jersety.—Reorganiza- 
tion—The time within which this road 
must file a reorganization plan has been 
extended to October 30, 1946, by Federal 
District Judge Guy L. Fake. 

Judge Fake also granted authority to the 
road’s trustee to pay the state of New Jer- 
sey $15,250,000 in back taxes, interest, and 
penalties. He approved the petition of 
Walter P. Gardner, trustee, for permission 
to pay the state $11,672,311 in addition to 
the 03,577,689 in uncashed checks already 
held by the state. The checks were not 
cashed because the New Jersey Railroad 
Settlement Act, under which they were 
offered, was declared unconstitutional. 


Erte.—Promissory Notes—Division 4 of 


the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued a. second supplemental report in 
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Finance Docket No. 15065, authorizing this 
road to issue at par $1,890,000 of promis- 
sory notes to finance in part the aequisition, 
under conditional sales agreements, of 700 
box cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. The most favorable bid received 
for the notes, the 1.5 per cent rate named 
by the Chase National Bank, has been ac- 
cepted subject to commission approval. 
They will be payable in 40 equal quarterly 
installments beginning September 1. 


ILtttno1is CENTRAL.—Purchase of Y. & 
M. V. Motor Rights——Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed an application of this road for au- 
thority to purchase the motor vehicle op- 
erating rights of the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley, a wholly owned subsidiary. The 
division found that authority for the pur- 
chase of the motor vehicle operating rights 
of the Y. & M. V. was included in Finance 
Docket No. 15105, decided December 13, 
1945. 


Kansas City SouTHEern.—Acquisition 
and Refunding.—Stockholders of this road 
at their yearly meeting on May 14 will be 
asked to vote upon the following proposals: 
(1) The acquisition of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas, the Kansas & Missouri Railway 
& Terminal Co. and the Kansas City 
Southern Transport Co., Inc., all of which 
are now subsidiaries of the Kansas City 
Southern; (2) the issuance and sale of not 
more than $14,000,000 additional first mort- 
gage bonds as part of a program for re- 
funding or retiring the outstanding Louis- 
iana & Arkansas first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds; (3) the assumption of obligation 
and liability with respect to $800,000 of 
Kansas & Missouri Railway & Terminal 
first mortgage bonds owned by the parent 
company; and (4) an amendment to re- 
duce the authorized number of directors 
to 15 from 18. 


Marne Centra. — Acquisition. — This 
road has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to purchase the 
property and franchises of the Portland & 
Rumford Falls which the applicant controls 
through stock ownership and operates under 
lease. The applicant would pay $3,062,633.74 
for the properties, cancel $300,000 P. & R. 
F. 4 per cent debentures which it holds, and 
assume fully and agree to pay off the out- 
standing $271,000 of P. & R. F. 5 per cent 
first mortgage bonds. James W. Maitland, 
a member of the boards of several public 
utilities, and Alfred Peck, a director of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, were 
elected directors. 


MaryLanp & PENNSYLVANIA.—Payment 
of R. F. C. Loan—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to issue $700,000 of series C 
6 per cent first consolidated mortgage 
bonds, due in 1963, of which $200,000 are 
to be held in its treasury and $500,000 are 
to be pledged in connection with a loan 
of $200,000 from the Mercantile Trust 
Company of Baltimore, Md., evidenced by 
a 4 per cent promissory note or notes in 
that amount, due in 1951. In addition, 
$100,000 of the road’s 4 per cent first 
mortgage bonds, due in 1951, are to be 
pledged. The proceeds of the bank loan 


will be used to retire a $200,000 loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
due this year. Among securities pledged 
under the R. F. C. transaction are $700,000 
of series B 6 per cent first consolidated 
mortgage bonds ,due in 1947, which are to 
be cancelled upon issuance of the series C 
bonds. Commissioner Miller did not par- 
ticipate in the proceedings. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS — Promissory 
Note.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to issue a $4,750,000 promissory note, to be 
delivered to the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas, Texas, which submitted the most 
favorable bid (134 per cent) for a loan of 
that amount. The proceeds will be used 
to pay the $4,750,000 balance of a loan from 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany which is evidenced by 2-year notes. 
The new loan will run through 1951, being 
pavable in 20 quarterly installments of 
$175,000 each beginning December 31, 1946, 
and ending September 30, 1951, the balance 
of $1,250,000 to be payable on December 
31, 1951. The report also authorized the 
applicant to pledge and repledge from time 
to time $13,152,600 of prior-lien mortgage 
5 per cent bonds, series E, as collateral 
security for the note. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
—Refunding.—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $15,000,000 of first mortgage 
series B bonds, the proceeds of which will 
be used to redeem on August 1 a like 
amount of first mortgage series A 4 per 
cent bonds due in 1978. The applicant said 
it believes the bonds, to be dated January 
1, 1946, and to mature February 1, 1986, 
can be sold at the maximum interest rate 
of 3 per cent. At the same time, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville applied to the commission 
for authority to asume liability as guaran- 
tor of the proposed issue. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
—Annual Report—Operatine revenues of 
this road for 1945 totaled $37,629,499, com- 
pared with $42,609,752 in the preceding 
year. Operating expenses were $35,249,- 
022, compared with $32,266,927. Net in- 
come was $1,838,970, compared with $2,- 
342.433. Current assets amounted to $18,- 
826,726, compared with $18,739,669. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $5,269,193, compared 
with $10,473,102. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—T. & N. O. Re- 
funding —The Texas & New Orleans and 
the Southern Pacific Company has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a joint application, seeking authority for 
the former to issue $80,000,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage bonds for which the 
latter would assume liability as guarantor. 
The total issue would include $15.000,000 
of series B bonds, due April 1, 1970, $45,- 
000,000 of series C, due April 1, 1990, and 
$20,000,000 of series D, also due April 1, 
1990. The B’s and C’s would be sold on 
the basis of competitive bids with the in- 
terest rates named by the successful bidders, 
and the D’s would be purchased by the 
Southern Pacific Company at the price 
which the C’s bring in the competitive bid- 
ding market. All proceeds from sale of the 
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B’s and C’s and $4,255,000 of the D pro- 
ceeds would be applied to the redemption on 
July 1 of 4% per cent series A bonds due 
January 1, 1947, which were issued under 
the same mortgage and are outstanding in 
the amount of $64,255,000, of which the 
Southern Pacific Company holds $63,235,- 
000. Remaining funds realized from sale 
of the D’s will be applied as follows: $,- 
728,000 to redeem Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio first mortgage, Eastern 


‘ division, 6 per cent gold bonds; $1,000,000 


to redeem G. H. & S. A., Eastern division, 
7 per cent (reduced to 6 per cent) second 
mortgage gold bonds; $1,000,000 to redeem 
G. H. & S. A. Galveston-Victoria division 
first mortgage, 6 per cent gold bonds; 
$450,000 to redeem Houston & Texas Cen- 
tral Lampasas extension, first mortgage, 
5 per cent gold bonds; and $8,567,000 to 
reimburse the T. & N. O. for capital ex- 
penditures. Meanwhile the application 
stated that the Southern Pacific Company 
proposes to apply the funds it receives 
from the redemption of its series A hold- 
ings to the purchase of the D’s; to the 
redemption on September 1 of its own 4% 
per cent gold bonds, due March 1, 1968, 
and outstanding in the amount of $28,900,- 
000; and to advances to the Central Pacific 
for use by the latter to redeem on August 
1 its 5 per cent guaranteed gold bonds, 
due August 1, 1960, and outstanding in the 
amount of $34,000,000. The application 
further stated that the refunding will leave 
but one mortgage on T. & N. O. properties, 
the proposed issue and sale of the bonds 
being the “culmination of a program for 
the consolidation of Southern Pacific Com- 
pany controlled lines in Texas and Louisi- 
ana, formerly in 14 separate corporate 
ownerships.” 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lours.—Re- 
funding.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to issue $41,500,000 of 3 per cent 40-year 
refunding mortgage bonds, series F, to be 
sold at 101.529 and accrued interest, the bid 
of a group headed by Halsey Stuart & 
Company, Inc. The proceeds with other 
funds will be applied to the redemption on 
July 1 at 105% of $41,796,000 of 3% per 
cent refunding mortgage bonds, series D, 
due in 1975. 


Yrexa WestTERN.—Receiver’s Certificates 
and Note—The receiver of this road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue receiver’s cer- 
tificates in the amount of $11,000 and a 
$6,000 receiver’s note. The former amount 
is the unpaid balance on certificates author- 
ized by the court but not covered by I. C. 
C. authorization since the applicant “did not 
at the time recall or have in mind” the re- 
quirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s section 20a. 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—7% Gtr.. 87%¢, also 
Sp. Gtd., both gna both payable June 1 to 
holders of record May 1 

International Fe ol “of Central America.— 
5% preferred, accumulative, $1.25, payable May 
15 to holders of record May 6. 

Nashville Chattanooga & St. stee.--$}-00, pay- 
able ad 1 to holders of record May 9. 

Norfolk & Western.—Quarterly, *. 50, payable 
June 10 to holders of record May 15. 
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AT POINTS OF 
GREATEST WEAR 


INCREASES THE 
LIFE OF 


HUNT-SPILLER 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 
ALLOY STEEL PISTONS 


ACKING rings “rocking” in worn 

grooves wear unevenly, move rapidly. 
Destroyed cylinder efficiency is a quick and 
certain result. 


To prevent this condition, Hunt-Spiller 
Light Weight Pistons have scientifically 
flame hardened ring groove walls. As a 
consequence their life and efficiency are 
increased many times over that of untreated 
pistons. Just one more reason for specify- 
ing pistons from the makers of HUNT- 
SPILLER GUN IRON —the traditionally 
high quality material for vital locomotive 
parts. 


HuNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 
383 Dorchester Avenue _ Boston 27, Mass. 


HUNT-SPILLE 
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FLAME HARDENING 





F This piston cross section 
has been retouched to 


show area affected 4 : 






by flame hardening. 
Hardness 45-60 
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Machine used for flame hardening 
operation 





A completely finished Hunt-Spiller Light 
Weight Piston, ready for a long life of 
service 


LIGHT WEIGHT 
STEEL PISTONS AND VALVES 
DUPLEX SECTIONAL PACKING 
AIR FURNACE GUN IRON 
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Reading.—-4%, non-cumulative, Ist preferred, 
quarterly, 50¢, payable June 13 to holders ot 
record May 23. 

Southern—Quarterly, 75¢, payable June 15 to 
holders of record May 15 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 
Last Last 
Apr. 30 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 63.48 


Average price of 20 pee 
sentative railway bonds 100.91 101.83 98.59 


63.69 54.31 


Abandonments 





New York CENTRAL.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon its 2.4-mile 
line between Dolgeville, N. Y., and Salis- 
bury Center. 


Satt Lake & Utan.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has con- 
ditionally authorized this road and its re- 
ceiver to abandon its entire line extending 
from Salt Lake City, Utah, to Payson, 66 
miles, with a branch from Granger to 
Magna, 9.2 miles. The condition is that the 
applicant sell the line, or any portion 
thereof, to any railroad company offering to 
purchase it for continued operation at a 
price not less than the fair net salvage 
value. The abandonment certificate will be 
effective 40 days from its date to allow time 
for offers on the foregoing basis. Mean- 
while, the commission adhered to its policy 


’in cases where abandonment of an entire 


line is involved and refused to impose labor- 
protection conditions 


St. Louts-SAn Francisco.—Making his 
proposed report after further hearing in 
Finance Docket No.13609, which was re- 
opened on the question of whether condi- 
tions should be imposed for the protection 
of employees who may have been adversely 
aftected by this road’s abandonment in 1942 
of its 91.2-mile line between McNair, Ark., 
and Dills, Examiner Jerome K. Lyle has 
recommended that Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission impose the 
same conditions as were prescribed in the 
precedent-setting Burlington case, 257 I. C. 
C. 700. In reaching this conclusion the 
examiner rejected the railroad’s contention, 
among others, that the Burlington case 
provided a guide for dealing with prospec- 
tive future losses to employees whereas in 
the present case such losses as may be 
expected to occur have already occurred; 
and “facts sustaining such loss and damage 
should be presented in the same manner as 
in a reparation case and proof made on the 
basis of actual damages, not damages along 
theoretical lines.” The examiner’s recom- 
mended finding on the point was that “it 
is not this commission’s function to award 
specific damages in a case of this charac- 
ter, and that upon a showing of adverse 
effects upon employees past or prospective 
its duty is fully discharged when it pre- 
scribes conditions indicating the type of 
injury for which the employee is entitled 
to relief, the extent of the protection to be 
afforded in connection therewith, and the 
formula to be followed in making the final 
determinations with respect thereto.” 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Frank G. Cronin, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, traffic, of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has retired after 47 years of service. 


Fred W. Johnson, recently discharged 
from the U. S. Navy, has been appointed 
executive general agent of the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio, with headquarters at Jackson, 
Miss. 


M. V. Beckstedt, general traffic man- 
ager of the Delaware & Hudson, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of traf- 
fic, with headquarters as before at Albany, 
N. Y., succeeding the late J. E. Roberts, 
whose biography and photograph appeared 
in the April 27 issue of Railway Age. 


J. A. Russell, general real estate agent 
of the Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
real estate, purchases and insurance, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Robert W. Purcell, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
vice-president—law. Mr. Purcell continues 
in the posts of vice-president and general 
counsel of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis. 


L. H. Skinner, general purchasing 
agent for the Southern at Washington, D. 
C., has been named assistant vice-president 
there, effective June 1, succeeding C. B. 
Bryant, who has resigned to become chief 
engineer, technical board, of the Wrought 
Steel Wheel Industry, at Chicago. 


George A. Kelly, whose election to 
executive vice-president of the Pullman 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 
27, was born at Ottawa, Ill, on May 12, 
1886, and was educated in law at the 





George A. Kelly 


University of Michigan. He was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1908, and subsequently 
became connected with the law firm of 
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Winston, Payne, Strawn & Shaw at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Kelly entered the service of 
the Pullman Company in 1920 as a solici- 
tor, later being advanced to general solici- 
tor. In June, 1934, he was elected to 
vice-president in charge ef public relations 
and advertising, the position he held at 
the time of his new promotion. 


W. K. Tate, whose promotion to vice- 
president, traffic, of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 27, was born at Tyler, 
Tex., on January 13, 1898, and attended 
Vanderbilt University. He entered rail- 
way service on March 13, 1917, with the 
N. C. & St. L. as a draftsman in the 
engineering department, later servimg as 
instrumentman and topographer on a sur- 
vey party. On January 1, 1918, he was 
advanced to assistant division engineer on 
the Huntsville division, with headquarters 
at Tullahoma, Tenn., holding this posi- 
tion until October 1, 1918, when he volun- 
teered for service in the United States 
Army, serving at the’ Officers Training 





W. K. Tate 


Camp at Fort Monroe, Va. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1918, he returned to his former 
position with the N. C. & St. L. at Tulla- 
homa and on March 16, 1929, he was pro- 
moted to industrial engineer in the in- 
dustrial and public relations division of 
the traffic department, with headquarters at 
Nashville. On January 1, 1935, he was 
placed in charge of the industrial and pub- 
lic relations division, with the same title 
and in the spring of 1936 he was appointed 
assistant to the vice-president and traffic 
manager. Mr. Tate was further advanced 
to assistant to the president, with head- 
quarters as before at Nashville, in August, 
1937, holding that position until October 
1, 1939, when he was promoted to assistant 
vice-president, traffic, the position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


Charles Barham, whose retirement as 
vice-president, traffic, of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, with headquar- 
ters at Nashville, Tenn., was reported in 
the Railway Age of April 27, was born at 
Goldsboro, N.°C., on April 16, 1867, and 
entered railway service 20 years later as 
a stenographer in the office of the general 
claim and forwarding agent of the Rich- 
mond & Danville (now part of the South- 
ern) at West Point, Va. In 1890 he be- 
came a stenographer to the commissioner 
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Insure smooth riding . ie 


Racor crossings of INTEGRAL BASE DESIGN are reinforced with a con- 


tinuous base assuring full contact on crossing plates or timbers. 


Bearing walls at intersections withstand traffic impact as well as provide 
sturdy support for the factory DEPTH HARDENING of tread surfaces. 
This DEPTH HARDENING process greatly retards batter at intersections 
and resultant crossing and equipment maintenance. 


Write loday for your copy of our new 


and complete TRACK SPECIALTIES CATALOG 


Pioneers in the Development and Manufacture of 
DEPTH HARDENED CROSSINGS SAMSON SWITCH POINTS 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS VERTICAL SWITCH RODS 


MANGANESE STEEL REVERSIBLE MANGANESE 
GUARD RAIL STEEL CROSSINGS 


World's most complete line of Track Specialties 





Ramapo Ajax DIVISION 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE COMPANY 


332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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of the Associated Railways of Virginia 
and the Carolinas at Richmond, Va. He 
served as soliciting freight agent for the 
Southern at Richmond and at New York 
from 1895 to 1897 when he was appointed 
chief clerk to the general freight agent at 
Norfolk, Va. For the next nine years he 
was successively foreign freight agent for 
the Southern at Norfolk, chief clerk to 
the traffic manager of the N. C. & St. 
L., at Nashville and assistant general 
freight agent of that railroad at the same 
point. Mr. Barham was promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent of the N. C. & St. L., 
with headquarters at Nashville, in Sep- 
tember, 1906, being appointed traffic man- 
ager for the southeastern states under the 
United States Food Administration at At- 
lanta in March, 1918. Two years later 
he returned to the N. C. & St. L. as gen- 
eral freight agent, resigning in 1922 to 
become chairman of the Southern Freight 
Association. Six years later he returned 
to the N. C. & St. L. as vice-president 
and traffic manager, this title later being 
changed to that which he held at the time 
of his retirement. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


C. J. Cooney, special assistant to the 
controller of the Illinois Central, at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to assistant freight 
claim agent, with the same headquarters. 


Louis J. Carruthers, general attorney 
of the Long Island, has been appointed to 
that post for the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at New York. Mr. Carruthers 
will continue to perform his duties for the 
Long Island. 


Frank Wilhelm has been appointed 
general paymaster of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
succeeding P. C. Swein, who has elected 
to retire after 56 years’ service. 


Joseph C. Kauffman and Horace L. 
Walker, general attorneys for the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Richmond, Va., respectively, have been ap- 
pointed general counsel, with headquarters 
unchanged. 


Archibald M. Knowles, a member of 
the legal staff of the Boston & Maine, has 
been appointed general attorney of the 
Maine Central, with headquarters at Port- 
land, Me. 


Louis J. Rheault, cashier of the North- 
ern Pacific at St. Paul, Minn., has been 
promoted to assistant treasurer, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding George H. 
Kernkamp, who has retired after 54 years 
of service. 


J. A. Ridgely, general superintendent 
of the Southern division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
Del., has been appointed general real estate 
agent at Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding J. 
A. Russell, whose advancement to assist- 
ant to the vice-president in charge of real 
estate, purchases and insurance, is an- 
nounced elsewhere in these columns. R. J. 
Littlefield, superintendent of motor serv- 
ice, has been named general tax agent. 
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OPERATING 


A. M. Martin, trainmaster-road fore- 
man of engines of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville, with headquarters at Lafay- 
ette, Ind., has retired after 52 years of 
service with the Monon. 


R. C. Bishop, assistant terminal train- 
master on the Chesapeake & Ohio, Toledo 
terminal, at Walbridge, Ohio, has been 
promoted to terminal trainmaster, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding O. K. Law- 
son, who has been appointed assistant chief 
of personnel, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va. 


V. C. Shelley, assistant trainmaster of 
the Illinois Central at Freeport, IIl., has 
been promoted to trainmaster, with head- 
quarters at LaSalle, Ill, succeeding G. O. 
Armstrong, who has been transferred to 
Clinton, Ill, where he replaces R. C. 
Evans, who has been relieved at his own 
request. 


Paul T. Moran, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Gary division of the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with headquarters 
at Gary, Ind., was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 27, was born at Chicago and 
entered railway service as a clerk on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, subsequent- 
ly serving as telegraph operator and agent 
at various points on the road. In August, 
1920, he went with the E. J. & E., as a 
telegraph operator and in the same year 
he was promoted to relief agent on the 
Joliet division. On May 15, 1926, Mr. 
Moran was advanced to dispatcher and on 
March 7, 1940, he was further advanced 
to transportation inspector, system. On 
July 1, 1941, he became trainmaster on the 
Joliet division, and on July 1, 1944, he 
was promoted to assistant superintendent of 
the Gary division, the position he held at 
the time of his new appointment. 


William J. Sloan, whose retirement as 
superintendent cf the Gary division of the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with headquarters 
at Gary, Ind., was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 27, entered railway service 
on March 5, 1912, as a switchman at the 
Gary (Ind.) mill yard. In October, 1914, 
he was promoted to assistant yardmaster, 
with the same headquarters, and on Aug- 
ust 1, 1928, he was advanced to assistant 
general yardmaster. On December 17, 
1939, Mr. Sloan became general yard- 
master at the Gary mill yard, and four 
years later he was promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the Gary division. On 
July 1, 1944, he was advanced to the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his retirement. 


Clare I. Clugh, master mechanic for 
the Pittsburgh, Conemaugh, and Monon- 
gahela divisions, with headquarters at Pit- 
cairn, Pa., has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Harris as superintendent at Logans- 


port. 


Lowell White, general superintendent 
telegraph and mail traffic for the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with headquarters at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., retired from service on April 
30. Mr. White was born at Burlington, 
Iowa, on May 14, 1880, and was grad- 
uated from Harvard University (B. A., 
1903). He entered railroading in 1903 
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with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and subsequently held posts in the auditing 
and purchasing departments of the Wabash, 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico, and the St. Louis- 
San Francisco until 1914, when he joined 
the Atlantic Coast Line as special agent in 
the office of the president. Mr. White was 
advanced to assistant to general superin- 
tendent transportation in 1915, to superin- 
tendent of the Norfolk district at Nor- 
folk, Va., in 1917, and to superintendent 
of the first division at Rocky Mount, N. C., 
in May, 1918. In September, 1918, he was 
promoted to superintendent transportation 
for the A. C. L. system, with headquarters 
at Wilmington, where he became general 
superintendent telegraph, mail and express 
traffic in 1927, maintaining the latter post 
until 1933, when his title became general 
superintendent telegraph and mail traffic. 


TRAFFIC 


R. F. Woody, special representative of 
the general freight agent, Seaboard Air 
Line, has been appointed assistant to the 
freight traffic manager at Norfolk, Va. 


Harold R. Olson, general agent for the 
Green Bay & Western, has been appointed 
general eastern agent at New York, N. Y., 
succeeding John A. Moere, who has re- 
tired. 


James D. Wilson has been appointed 
district freight agent for the Southern and 
the Carolina & Northwestern, with head- 
quarters at Hickory, N. C., and has charge 
of sales and service matters for the Car- 
olina & Northwestern. 


William H. A. Turner, general agent 
of the Missouri Pacific, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been promoted to general freight 
and passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. R. §. Crossman has 
been appointed general agent at Philadel- 
phia, succeeding Mr. Turner. 


J. A. Wilson, assistant to the freight 
trafic manager of the Seaboard Air Line, 
with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent there. succeeding the late W. M. 
Andrews. 


L. D. Curtis, formerly general agent of 
the Belt Railway of Chicago at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and recently released from the 
armed forces, has returned to the Belt and 
has been promoted to general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Chicago, a newly- 
created position. 


H. M. Cox has been appointed general 
agent, passenger department, of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, with headquarters 
at Denver, Colo., relieving E. K. West, 
who has been appointed acting general 
agent at Denver, succeeding to the duties 
of M. J. O’Neil, who has been granted a 
leave of absence due to illness. 


George B. Miller, district freight agent 
of the Southern, with headquarters at Dur- 
ham, N. C., has been appointed general 
agent, freight and passenger departments, 
at Savannah, Ga., succeeding J. E. Dixon, 
who has retired. Gordon I. Russell has 
been named to succeed Mr. Miller as dis- 
trict freight agent at Durham. 
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PROGRESSIVE AMERICAN RAILROADS 
equipping their newest and finest passenger 
cars with Waughmat Twin Cushions: 


MODERNIZE with 
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St. Louis-San Francisco 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Seaboard « Wabash 
Louisville & Nashville 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Western Pacific 
Canadian Pacific 

Rock Island 

Boston & Maine 

Maine Central 

Rio Grande 

Missouri, Kansas, Texas 
Chicago, Great Western 
Nickel Plate Road 


General Motors 
Astra Liner 


Baltimore & Ohio 





ELIMINATE JERKS’ AND JARS 





ye CAN BE APPLIED TO OLD OR NEW CARS 
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WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Canadian Waugh Equipment Company: Montreal 
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Lester L. Sargent, recently returned 
from military service, has been appointed 
to his former post as district passenger 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville and 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Miami, Fla. J. W. 
Chaney, who occupied the position of dis- 
trict passenger agent at Miami during Mr. 
Sargent’s absence, has returned to his for- 
mer post as city passenger agent there. 


Arthur P. Lait, general agent, pass- 
enger department, for the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed general eastern 
passenger agent at New York, succeeding 
George L. Bryson, who has been named 
passenger traffic manager for the Canadian 
National-Grand Trunk system at Chicago. 
C. V. Howick, general agent of the pass- 
enger department at Buffalo, N. Y., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Lait as general agent at Wash- 
ington, while R. G. Evans, traveling pass- 
enger agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
appointed general agent at Buffalo. F. S. 
Benoliel, city passenger agent at Chicago, 
replaces Mr. Evans at Cincinnati. 


J. N. Hunt, assistant general freight 
agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific at Des Moines, Iowa, has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. L. L. Thoms, gen- 
eral agent at Washington, D. C., has been 
advanced to general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and J. C. John- 
son, district freight representative, has 
been promoted to general agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Washington, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Thoms. C. N. Packard, Jr., 
general agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
advanced to general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago. J. O. Morgan, 
general agent at St. Joseph, Mo., has been 
transferred to Pittsburgh, relieving Mr. 
Packard, and Frank E. Quick, assistant 
general freight agent at Chicago, has been 
transferred to Des Moines, replacing Mr. 
Hunt. 


James R. Moriarty, Glenn Eddie and 
George Gilman, assistant passenger traf- 
fic managers of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Chicago, have been promoted 
to assistant general passenger traffic man- 
agers, with the same headquarters. Other 
passenger traffic personnel changes made 
at the same téme are as follows: R. T. 
Anderson, general passenger agent at 
Topeka, Kan., advanced to passenger traf- 
fic manager, with the same headquarters. 
F. L. Sturges, assistant general passenger 
agent, promoted to general passenger agent, 
with headquarters as before at Topeka, re- 
lieving Mr. Anderson. C. C. Thompson, 
general passenger agent at Los Angeles, 
Cal., advanced to passenger traffic man- 
ager, with the same headquarters, and 
Ross E. Chappell, assistant general pass- 
enger agent, promoted to general pass- 
enger agent at Los Angeles, succeeding 
Mr. Thompson. R. C. Horner, division 
passenger agent, becomes general agent, 
with headquarters as before at Los Ang- 
eles, and is succeeded by Frank T. Rice, 
formerly city passenger agent at Los 
Angeles. A. C. Ater, general passenger 
agent at Galveston, Tex., has been ad- 
vanced to passenger traffic manager, with 
the same headquarters. L. R. Everett, 
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assistant general passenger agent at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been promoted to west- 
ern general passenger agent, with the same 
headquarters. Harris W. Beck, special 
passenger agent at San Francisco, has been 
advanced to assistant general passenger 
agent, relieving Mr. Everett. W. P. 
Riggs and S. M. Sullivan, division pass- 
enger agents at Hollywood, Cal., and San 
Diego, respectively, have been advanced to 
general agents, with the same headquar- 
ters. O. M. Oliver, assistant general 
passenger agent, has been promoted to 
general passenger agent, with headquarters 
as before at Amarillo, Tex. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


C. E. Ekberg has been appointed bridge 
engineer on the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding 
R. R. Brockway, who has retired. 


Theodore Morris, engineer of water 
service of the Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed manager of water service, with 
headquarters as before at Philadelphia, Pa. 


James W. Cummings has been appoint- 
ed supervisor of work,,equipment for the 
Delaware & Hudson, with headquarters at 
Albany, N. Y., succeeding the late Joseph 
J. Pariseau. 


W. W. Greiner, engineer of mainte- 
nance of way on the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
at Mobile, Ala., has been appointed chief 
engineer, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding L. P. O. Exley, who has retired 
after 46 years of service. 


Fletcher E. MacArthur, Jr., foreman 
in charge of all telephone and ‘signal in- 
stallations on the Central Vermont, with 
headquarters at St. Albans, Vt., has been 
appointed superintendent of telegraph, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding Fletch- 
er E. MacArthur, Sr., who has retired. 

Fletcher E. MacArthur, Sr., was born 
at St. Albans, Vt. on March 17, 1879, 
and entered railway service with the 
Central Vermont on July 1, 1895, as a 
messenger boy and student telegrapher. 
On June 1, 1898, he left the Central Ver- 
mont to enter the service of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
where he served as telephone inspector and 
foreman until June 1, 1910, at which time 
he returned to the Central Vermont as 
foreman in the telegraph department. On 
June 15, 1928, Mr. MacArthur was pro- 
moted to the position he held at the time 
of his retirement. 


MECHANICAL 


W. A. Slater, draftsman for the Cana- 
dian National, has been named mechanical 
inspector for the Atlantic region, with 
headquarters as before at Moncton, N. B. 


Hugh H. Young, superintendent of car 
shop of the Illinois Central, at Centralia, 
Ill., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the car department, system, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. W. C. Meyer, as- 
sistant general car foreman at Centralia, 
has been advanced to superintendent of car 
shop, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Young. C. O. Young, as- 
sistant to the superintendent of equipment, 





has been promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent of the car department, with headquar- 
ters as before at Chicago. 


F. C. Ruskaup, assistant superintend- 
ent of equipment for the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general superintendent of 
motive power and rolling stock of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at New 
York, N. Y., and F. Thomas, supervisor 
Diesel locomotive maintenance of the New 
York Central at New York, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant to general superintend- 
ent of metive power, with the same head- 
quarters. 


Virgil R. Hasty, whose promotion to 
electrical engineer of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 13, 
was born at Newport, Ind., on July 10, 
1886, and received his higher education at 
Purdue University. He entered railway 
service in July, 1908, as a special electrical 
apprentice of the Union Pacific at Omaha, 





Virgil R. Hasty 


and in December, 1911, he was appointed 
an electrician. In June, 1917, Mr. Hasty 
was promoted to electrician in charge of 
construction, shop and road work of the 
Eastern district, subsequently holding vari- 
ous positions in the electrical department 
until June, 1939, when he was advanced to 
assistant electrical engineer, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, the position he held at 
the time of his new appointment. 


SPECIAL 


C. T. DeWitt, assistant superintendent 
of safety of the Northern Pacific at St. 
Paul, Minn., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of safety, succeeding W. J. 
Flannigan, deceased. 


OBITUARY 


A. H. Anderson, chief scale inspector 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at 
Chicago, died suddenly at Naperville, IIl., 
on April 25. 


Edward A. Gay, who retired in 1937 
as secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
New York, died on April 13 at the age 
of 78. He had been in railway service for 
40 years at the time of his retirement. 
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It’s ideal for the job for 

which it was designed— 

Type No. 714—a light 

weight, forged, hollow 

section connection with 

jaws properly propor- 

tioned for four holes 

and the extra length 

required. It carries the 

leveling links inside the 

over-built jaw structure, 

thus shortening free 

nome cant jaw length and adding 
alll ma mee Olas stiffness to the entire 
e We} structure. Equally adapt- 
able to “under the bol- 

ster” or the increasingly 

opular “through the 

olster” construction. 


Write for Catalog No. 445 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA.. 


AND STIRRUP TYPE BRAKE BEAM HANGERS RUCK, CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS 
LEVER CONNECTIONS BRAKE ROD JAWS WEAR PLATES BRAKE SHOE KEYS 
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METERED 
LIQUID 

ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEMS 


for ACCURATE 
[Nolotol ll bal tc: 
OF COST AND 
CONSUMPTION 






OF FUEL OIL we 
accurate check of fuel oil, lube oil or other valuable oe of 
railroad liquids. For maintaining perpetual inven- . Tey 
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tories and cost records, and for providing a check on ina 

tax-free fuel, this system provides dependable and -, 

uniform records. “g = 
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PRINTED DELIVERY SLIPS 
RECORD FUEL LOADINGS 
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The Bowser Accounting System 
assists in maintaining efficiency 
and keeping good _ railroad 
equipment rolling economically. 
Bowser meter-printed delivery 
slips provide space for other 
information. Available in sets 
containing as many as eight 
copies for permanent records of 
fuel consumption. 


COST RECORDS OF FUEL CONSUMPTION CONTRIBUTE TO 
ECONOMY IN THE OPERATION OF DIESEL EQUIPMENT 


Your Bowser special railway representative will gladly explain how 
other operators use Bowser equipment to effect economy in their op- 
erations. Write for Catalog of Bowser Equipment for Railroad Liquids. 





BOWSER, INC. e« 1321 CREIGHTON AVE. « FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
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Current Publications 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Buda Diesel All-Metal Cars. 16 pages. 
Published by the Buda Company, Harvey, 
Ill. Free. 

This four-color booklet illustrates and 
describes the new line of all-metal rail cars 
made by this company. It covers models, 
construction features, floor plans with seat- 
ing capacities of 6 to 64 passengers, specifi- 
cations and line drawings of the various 
chassis in the form of blue prints. The 
booklets are printed in both English and 
Spanish. 


Saxe Welded Erection System, 4 pp. 
Published by J. H. Williams & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

This bulletin (No. 4) describes the ad- 
vantages of this system in welded shop 
fabrication or for field erection of steel 
structures. The bulletin explains how the 
Saxe system works, and reproduces a num- 
ber of testimonial letters from concerns 
which have used this system. 


One Hundred Years of Transportation 
Progress, 16 pp., illustrations, Published 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Free. 

Reviews briefly the growth and progress 
of the Pennsylvania during the last cen- 
tury. Colored illustrations of services per- 
formed by the railroad and industries served 
by it are included. Believing that both 
stockholders and employees would be in- 
terested, it is issued as a preface to the 
Company’s 1945 annual report, a copy of 
which is included. 


Modern Transportation, 43 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Pullman-Standard Car Export 
Corporation, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
U2, sree 

This is the English edition of Pullman- 
Standard’s export catalog, and it contains, 
in color, photographs of passenger cars 
built for Argentina, Brazil, France, and 
Portuguese East Africa, and black and white 
prints of freight cars built for Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, India, 
Java, Mexico, Morocco, Russia, Serbia and 
South Africa. Dimensions of the cars are 
included. In addition, some of the famous 
trains built for service in this country are 
pictured, as well as new designs of equip- 
ment produced for comfortable travel. Va- 
rious types of freight cars built for Army 
and Navy service overseas are also illus 
trated. 


PAMPHLETS 


The London Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way Company; A Record of Large-Scale 
Organisation and Management, 1923-1946. 
20 pages. No publisher given; available, 
presumably, from the company, Euston Sta- 
tion, London, England. Free. 

Outlines the organization and manage- 
ment of the London Midland & Scottish 
since the amalgamation of British railways 
in 1923. Included are sections on the per- 
manent way, or track, signaling, rolling 
stock, stores, research, and an insert con- 
taining operating statistics for the years 
1923-1945, and financial statistics for the 
years 1923-1938. 
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TELETYPE BULLETIN PRINTER 


provides up-to-the-minute train information 
AT LESS COST 


Teletype Bulletin Printer showing at- 


tochment set to display approximately 





65 lines of large type. 


Cc > 















This is the bulletin type actual size. Roll of paper 


is 5 inches wide; line of type is 27 characters. 


The Teletype Bulletin Printer enables you to keep 








patrons and terminal employees posted on the latest 
train information—without the use of a blackboard 
or an attendant. Equipped with jumbo type and a 
rack which keeps as many as 90 lines of announce- 
ments on continuous display, the Bulletin Printer 
is connected to your Teletype system as easily as : 
an ordinary printer. 
Passengers and those meeting trains will appreci- 

ate the convenience of easy-to-read, up-to-the-minute ; 
information — and you will appreciate being able 
to provide it at as many points as you wish with 


a minimum of expense. 


fess 


[TELETYP 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATEO 








PLAN AHEAD WITH TELETYPE Teletype will be glad 


to furnish further information on the Bulletin Printer, 
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and to cooperate with any road wishing to modernize its 





communications system. Send for details now. Teletype 
Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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@ There's a word that means the same in many 
languages. In Spanish or Portuguese, French or 
Russian, ‘Baldwin’ stands for dependable, 
economical rail transportation. Baldwin Locomotives 
have a rea] reputation around the world. 

Cuba —the world’s largest producer of sugar, 
as well as being big in tobacco, coffee, cacao, cereals, 
potatoes, fruits, cabinet and dyewoods, fibers, gums, 
oils, iron and manganese — utilizes Baldwin 
Locomotives in gathering these diverse products from 
field and forest, mine and factory, and in transporting 
them to manufacturing and shipping centers. 

When Cuban users of this Baldwin Diesel-Electric 
speak of “de economia... y ur 100% de 
disponibilidad”’ they are talking about the same 
qualities of high availability and economy that are 


familiar to over sixty American railroads, and to 
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e BREATHER Windows! 


TRAVELERS want to see the beauties of America as they 
travel on your line. 

And now they can—at no greater expense to you—thanks 
to Adlake Double-Glazed Sash Units which assure clear, 





unhampered vision at all times! 


No Maintenance Problems 
The Adlake Breather—an exclusive principle—permits the 
air between the panes to adjust itself quickly to temperature 
or altitude changes—no artificial drying method is used! 





Which means no dehydrating compound to replace, and, 
except for routine washing or broken pane replacement, 
absolutely no maintenance! 

For New Cars or Reconditioning 
Adlake Double-Glazed Windows come in aluminum or 
Alumilited finish—designed for new cars or for recon- 
ditioning present equipment—and they’re built to meet the 
most rigorous requirements of railroading. 


Write for details .. . there is no obligation whatsoever. 
T 
HE Apans & WESTLAKE Company 
any 9 
ie Ut DEIMAARD UUM AL 
Established in 1857 ELKHART, INDIANA New York + Chicago 


Manufacturers of Adiake Specialities and Equipment for Railway, Airway, Highway and Waterwa 








KENNEDY CAR LINERS 
-GUARD SHIPMENTS AGAINST 
DAMAGES © LEAKAGES * SHORTAGES 


@ Kennedy Car Liners are especially indicated 


for bulk loaded rs of qrair Telateh sand 


KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO.,INC. 
SHELBYVILLE, IN ANA 














LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 














Steam Couplers 


ARA STANDARD 


Flextble Conduits 


GEMACES GUBBER HOSE 


Vapor Systems 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 


Air Conditioning 
PRODUCTS 


2 VAPOR CAR 
§ DEATING CO. me 
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Okonite Submarine Cable of- 
fers railroads extra long service a —, 
life. It gives protection against failure— ' 
protection that is an absolute necessity. For, whenever 
cable is laid below the surface there ore practically 
prohibitive costs of locating trouble . . . hauling up cable 
... repairing or replacing . . . and relaying. 

Benefit by Okonite experience inthe design, manufacture 
and installation of submorine cables. Get in touch with 
Okonite engineers. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 











FITZGERALD 
GASKETS 


HE COMPLETE LINE THAT COMPLETELY SATISFIES 


Railway Purposes 


Gasket Craftsmen for 
40 Years 


Write for Information 


The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company 


Torrington, Conn. 


Branches: Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Canadian FITZGERALD Limited, Toronto 
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What's the 
Best Way 
to Repair. 









The answer depends on whether they’re cast steel or cast iron. 

FOR CAST STEEL, Airco railroad technical men recommend arc weld- 
ing because excellent results are obtained with less preheat and 
the rate of deposition of the weld metal using Airco No. 78E 
Electrodes is faster. 

FOR CAST IRON, either gas welding or brazing using Airco Nos. 20 
or 22 Bronze Rods is advisable, depending on nature and location 
of the break, shop facilities and preferences of those in charge. 
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These recommendations are based on experi- 
ence covering hundreds of cylinder repair jobs 
supervised by Airco technical men for various 
railroads, and the results of numerous experi- 
ments and tests in Airco laboratories. 


Airco can make such unbiased recommenda- 


supplies for both oxyacetylene flame processes 
and are welding. 

For illustrated description of modern methods 
of repairing broken cylinders — and performing 
dozens of other maintenance jobs, see Airco’s 


new 52-page picture book “Oxyacetylene Flame 


tions because Airco furnishes equipment and _ Processes and Arc Welding in Railway Mechan- 


ical Work.” It’s free; mail the coupon for your 
copy. Write: Air Reduction, 60 E. 42nd St., 








New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco 
Gas Products Company, Houston 1, Texas. 


RA 

AIR REDUCTION 

60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me your booklet: “Oxyacetylene Flame Processes 
and Arc Welding in Railroad Mechanical Work.” 
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= by_ - eee Offices in All Principal Cities 
icant Bo in Costs Come Down Under the peince Plan 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








RAILROAD 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


For 45 years the Railroad De- 
partment — International Corre 
spondence —_ — has been 
training am a —_ 
the pe Fe mee of 


Nearl 
— = 300 raloade hav re agree 
on Bo ol 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


Ste SCRANTON, PA. 


Bez 8610 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Standard Gauge 
1—Westinghouse, 2-Unit, 87- 
Ton, 600 H.P. Diesel Elec- 
tric. Built 1928. Tractive Ef- 
fort 52,200 Ibs. 


1—70-Ton, 0-6-0, Coal Fired 
Steam Switcher, x» & & 
Condition. 


1—38-Ton, 6-Wheel Switcher, 36- 
Inch Gauge, Good Condition, 
Other Locomotives, too. 


Other Diesel & Steam 
Locomotivés Too! 


Send ns your Inquiry 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, inc. 
41 years’ experience 


13486 S. BRAINARD AVE. 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 


“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 














Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FREIGHT CARS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


$—Gondola, All Steel, $0-Ton. 
1—Caboose Car, Steel Under- 


i Ww Cu. 
ump, estern 
vd. 40 and 56- Ton Lift 
Ton K&J 37 Cu. Yd., 50- 
gee ift 
= s peal Cars, 
oot, 40-Ton. 


188—Hop opper, Twin, 50-Ton. 
Tee Side Discharge, $0- 


7—Box, $0-Ft., 50-Ton, Steel. 

100—Tank, 8000 and 10,000 Gal. 

Large quantity tank car tanks for 

liquid storage — 8000 and 10,000 
gallon capacity. 


IRON & STEEL PROBUCTS, Inc. 
41 years’ experience 
13486 S. BRAINARD AVE. 


CHICACO 33, ILLINOIS 
“ANYTHING containing iRON 
or STEEL” 














TAKE 
ADVANTAGE 
OF SPACE 
IN THIS 
SECTION 











BUY 
VICTORY 
BONDS 
TO FINISH 
THE JOB 


iawn || SAVE 

fi" ton std. ga. Davenport on 

"or on ~ ga. Plymouth Railway Equipment 
aoe © = whitecm —New Spikes and Bolts— 


Diesel electric, ero 
Locomotive Cranes 
1—40 ton American, Diesel, 1942 


THOMAS F. CAREY 
CO., INC. 


120 Liberty St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Phone Barclay 7-1770 


Relaying Rails and 
Angle Bars 


Good used tie plates, anti rail 
creepers and other railway sup- 
plies and equipment. 


SONKEN-GALAMBA 
Corporation 


KANSAS CITY 18, KANS. 



























TIE PLATES 
500 Tons of good, serviceable 
used tie plates, ready for immedi- 
ate shipment. Also 1,000 tons of 
90# relaying rail. 
Address: M. K. FEANE, 3 re 
Lexington Avenue, New 


FOR SALE 


One Westinghouse 60-ton Elec- 
tric Locomotive, tractive effort 




















36,000 Ibs. 17, N. ¥. Park Building, ban 
burgh Pa. Blitz Building, Reno, 

Operates on 1200 volt circuit Nevada. 

DC current. 

Built in 1924. Excellent 

operating condition. 

For further information call or For 


write Aroostook Valley Railroad 
Company, Presque Isle, Maine. 
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Our truing shoes do the 
work while engines and 
cars are in service. This 
cut shows style for 
grooved tires and also 
shows the depth of grind- 
ing material. 
WHEEL TRUING 

BRAKE SHOE COMPANY 
OETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“GUNITE” CONCRETE 


(CALLED “SHOTCRETE” BY RAILROADS) 
DETAIL INFORMATION-—SPECIFICATIONS ON REQUEST 


GUNITE CONCRETE & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ENGINEERS CEMENT GUN SPECIALISTS CONTRACTORS 
1301 Woodswether Road Kansas City 6, Missouri 
District Branch Office—228 N. LaSalle, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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@ Ryerson has the steel you need ready for i diate shi mt. Ten bent 
bd Ryerson plonts stock more than ten thousand kinds, shepes ond sizes of steel and EE 
in stock at allied products. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Mitwoukee, St. louis, > 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffelo, Boston, Philodelphia, Jersey City. a 
Principal Products include: 
s Strip Stointess Babbin, Solder = 
Stay Bolt Iron Alloys Mechanical Tubing = 
Plotes Cold Finished Steel Boiler Tubes Nails, Rivets, etc. = 
Sheets Tool Steel Welding Rod Machinery = 
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WAVuen OPEN HEARTH STEEL WAS AN INNOVATION — 


““Standard’”’ Was Doing Business at its Present Stand 


This picture, drawn in 1876, shows a busy You'll find complete facilities to handle all 
time at the pouring pits. It’s possible that — classes of your work promptly and accurately 
the metal came from one of the early open _at Standard. To simplify your buying why not 
hearth furnaces, for they had recently been “Standardize on Standard.” 

; introduced in America. 


Always a pioneer, Standard Steel quickly 
recognized the commercial advantage of the 





new steel, discontinued the operation of 


its crucible plant, and began to manufacture 


tires from open hearth steel. FORGINGS AND CASTINGS 


Today Standard’s foundry has an annual 


’ ; The Baldwin Locomotive Works. Standard Steel Works 
capacity of 20,000 tons, a forge shop capacity Division, Burnham, Pa., U.S.A. Offices: Philadelphia, 
: 4 ° New y ; ; ag St ( 1S Washingtor Oo ) 
of 15,000 tons of locomotive forgings, plus New York, Chicago, St. 1 Bt Boston, 
‘ eel San Francisco, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Houston, 
30,000 tons of heavier miscellaneous forgings. Birmingham, Norfolk. 


"“"STANDARDIZE ON STANDARD’’' FOR YOUR FORGINGS AND CASTINGS 
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1946 PARADE OF THE VETERANS 





At what point a General Motors Diesel switcher be- 
comes a veteran may raise a question. But there can 
be little doubt that when a fleet of 37 switchers in 
operation for over 8 years has rolled up an accu- 
mulated total of more than 2,000,000 hours of work, 
averaging 636 hours a month, all must have long 
since attained veteran status. 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 


16 — 600 H. P. General Motors Diesel switchers, operat- 
ing since August and September 1940, have worked an 
average of 


month 


and were out of service for maintenace or repairs an 
average of only 28 hours per month. The total number 
of hours that all 16 worked during the above period 
was 694,436 at an average availability of 96.2%. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 


37 — 600 H. P. General Motors Diesel switchers, put in 
service at various times during the past 8 years and 8 
months, have worked an average of 


g 


montin 


The total number of hours worked by all 37 during this 
period was 2,003,080 at an average availability of 95.6%. 





Loco! 


Where Hours Make The Veteran 








Following are reports on the performance of some 
hundred or more GM Diesel switchers in operation 
on four different railroads, East and West. 


And so uniform is GM Diesel switcher performance 
that if we had reports on all roads, the figures would 
vary but little. 








UNION PACIFIC 


36 — 1000 H. P. General Motors Diesel switchers, in 
operation during the year of 1945, averaged 


660 hours per month 


The total number of hours worked by all 36 during this 
period was 285,036 at an average availability of 96.3%. 
The accumulated total hours on all these switchers since 
they were put in service is 1,330,735 at an over-all aver- 
age availability of 95.2%. 





THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


25 — 600 H. P. General Motors Diesel switchers in opera- 
tion during the first ten months of 1945, averaged 


639 hours per month 


During this period all 25 worked a total of 159,761 
hours at an average availability of 95.6%. The number 
of hours worked by all 25 since being put in service was 
1,046,719 at an average availability of 95.5%. 


OTIVES 














